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RUPERT’S  SONG. 

i  CROSS  the  footpath  drills  the  snow,  j 
-.IX  And  wild  and  bleak  the  Nor’  *rales 
blow !  I 

But  rain  or  wintrj'  atmosphere  i 

Can  sever  no  trae  lovers,  dear.”  i 

Ah,  thus  he  sang ;  and  then  I  heard 
His  step  re-echo  in  the  lane.  1 

His  eager  step,  to  measure  spurred  I 

That  suiteu  with  the  gay  refrain.  ! 

From  lattice  smile,  O  love  of  mine. 

Thy  glance  will  warm  my  heart  like  wine ; 

Dn'ar  were  the  days  of  winter-tide 

If  thy  fond  welcome  were  denied.”  ! 

Ay,  thus  he  sang,  —  his  song  was  sweet ; 

I  watched  his  coming  down  the  lane, 

I  braved  the  wind  and  angrj-  sleet. 

To  show  his  love  was  not  in  vain. 

“  A  woman’s  troth  is  ouickly  won. 

Ere  the  pursuit  is  well  begun. 

Pah  !  when ’t  is  yielded  in  such  haste, 

Love’s  nectar-draught  I  would  not  taste.” 

Thus,  thus  he  sang,  when  winter  o’er. 
And  leafy  shadows  filled  the  lane ; 

I  saw  him  go.  and  here  no  more 
Will  Echo  chain  bis  step  again. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Collins  denies  the  statement 
that  he  is  to  illustrate  Mr.  Dickens’s  new  novel. 

—  The  brother  —  not  the  father,  as  the  news¬ 
papers  have  stated  —  of  M.  Felicieii  David  has 
just  died  at  Avignon. 

—  Sir  Henrv  Bulwer  is  residing  at  Avignon, 
finishing  his  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  already  in  the  press. 

—  Pius  IX.  has  confided  the  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  Qieunienical  Council  to  the 
well-known  Italian  author,  Cesare  Cantu. 

—  ilr.  Macgrcgor,  of  canoe  renown,  has  in 
the  press  a  narrative  of  his  voyages  in  the  Rob 
Rov  on  the  .Iordan,  the  Nile,  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

—  Professor  Henrv  Morley,  who  delights  in 
old  biography,  will  shortly  publish  two  volumes 
devoted  to  Clement  Marot,  the  early  French 
poet,  and  other  studies. 

—  Advices  from  Milan  speak  of  a  now  prima 
donna.  Miss  Anna  Trafford,  who  will  make  her 
d^but  at  the  next  lairnival,  and  from  whom  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  success  is  expeetetl. 

—  Andrew  Ilalliday,  whose  dramatization  of 
“  David  Copperfield  ”  has  just  met  with  great 
success,  has  a  new  comeily,  entitled  “  Mar¬ 
riage,”  in  rehearsal  at  the  St.  .James’s  Theatre. 

—  The  Duchess  of  Aumale  died  at  her  coun¬ 
try-house  at  Twickenham.  She  was  born  in 
1822,  and  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Anmale 
in  1844.  She  wa.s  the  daughter  of  Prince 
pold,  of  Salerno. 

—  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  acting  of  Mile.  DcscMe  in 
Ermifrou,  at  the  Grand  Opera  a  few  nights  ago, 
as  to  send  her  a  magnificent  bracelet.  His 
Majesty  must  keep  a  bracelet-manufactory. 

—  “  Prince  Galitzin,”  says  the  Moniteur, 
“known  in  Russia  as  a  clever  amateur  musi¬ 
cian,  went  lately  to  Koslow,  near  the  Black 
Sea,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  com  arising 
from  his  last  harvest.  Having  transacted  the 
business,  he  returned  to  the  hotel  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  In  the  evening  three  priests, 
with  long  gray  beards,  were  seen  to  enter  his 
apartment.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the 
servants,  going  into  the  Prince’s  room,  found 
him  lying  on  the  floor  assassinated.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  robes  and  beards,  which  had  1>e«n 
thrown  aside  by  the  murderers  to  enable  them 
to  escape  unnoticed.” 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

llie  reader  will  find  in  the  present  issue 
of  Every  S.vtukd.vy  four  large  engravings 
of  a  ch.Traoter  not  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
our  pictorial  journals.  These  illustrations 
so  ailmirably  tell  their  own  story,  that  only 
the  briefest  reterimce  to  them  is  necessary. 

The  Spanish  liny,  on  the  outside  page,  is 
engraved  from  the  original  painting  bv 
Frederick  Yeates  Hurlstone,  an  English 
artist  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Hurlstone  was  born  in 
London  in  1801,  and  in  early  life  entered 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  first  picture  was 
exhibited  on  its  walls  in  1821,  and  from  that 
time  until  1830  he  contributed  to  each  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  a  portrait  or  an  historical 
mece.  Since  1830  be  has  seldom  e.xhibited. 
To  the  International  E.xliibition,  held  at 
Paris  in  1855,  Mr.  llurl.stone  sent  “  Arthur 
and  Constance”  and  “ 'Fhe  Farewell  of 
Boabdil  to  Granada,”  and  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  a  gold  medal  was  awartled  by  the 
French  Government  through  the  Council  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Arts.  Mr.  Hurl- 
stone’s  more  prominent  pictures  are  on  Ital¬ 
ian  and  Spanish  subjects;  to  the  latter  class 
belongs  the  charming  study  from  life  which 
we  have  reproduced  on  our  first  page. 

Decorutiny  the  Church,  on  page  20,  by  Miss 
Ellen  Edwards,  explains  itself.  The  prettv 
parishioners,  decking  the  rural  church  with 
evergreen  and  holly  for  the  Christmas  ser¬ 
vice,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  reader, 
as  they  evidently  do  to  the  old  rector,  who 
stands  with  bunches  of  holly  under  his  arm, 
benevolently  watching  their  graceful  handi¬ 
work.  The  small  parishioner  entering  the 
door  at  the  right,  with  her  little  basket  of 
floral  offerings,  is  a  jierson  to  be  loved  at 
sight.  Miss  Edwards,  whose  art  is  always 
good,  has  been  singularly  successful  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  this  drawing. 

Puritans  Gointj  to  Church,  on  pages  24  and 
23,  engraved  from  Mr.  George  H.  Boughton’s 
fine  painting  of  that  name,  affords  the  strong¬ 
est  contrast  TOSsible  to  Aliss  Edwards’s  idyl¬ 
lic  scene.  The  bleak  wintry  landscape  — 
wonderfully  painted  in  the  original  work,  and 
e.xcellently  rendered  in  the  engraving  —  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sombre  costumes 
and  serious  watchful  faces  of  this  group  of 
New  England  Puritans  on  their  way  to 
meetins:.  The  religious  services  of  the 
earlv  Puritans  were  conducted  with  such 
warlike  precautions  as  are  indicated  in  the 
picture.  Liable  at  any  time  to  attack  from 
the  Indians,  the  inhabitants,  especially  those 
of  the  outlying  settlements,  carried  their  mus¬ 
kets  with  them  into  the  fields,  and  prayed  in 
their  churches  with  the  trusty  flintlocks  near 
at  hand.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the  place 
of  worship,  the  procession,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  families,  was  invariably  guarded  by 
armed  men.  It  is  thus  the  old  church-goers 
are  always  represented  to  us  in  the  local  his¬ 
tories.  "ilie  particular  scene  depicted  bv  Mr. 
Boughtoii  is  graphically  de.scribed  by  Part- 
lett  in  his  “  History  of  the  Klgrim  Fathers,” 
a  passage  from  which  originally  suggested 
the  painting.  The  work  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academv,  in  London,  in  1867, 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  wliere  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  the  pre.sent 
possessor.  A  photograph  of  “  Going  to 
Church”  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris. 

Though  Mr.  Boughton  was  not  born  in 
this  country  (he  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of 
Wales^,  we  claim  him,  and  he  is  content  to 
be  claimed,  as  an  American  artist.  But  of 
whatever  land  he  may  be,  he  ranks  with  the 
best.  He  came  to  America  in  very  early 
youth,  worked  at  his  profession  in  Albany, 
New  York,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
New  York  Citv.  Several  small  winter  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  at  the  Tenth  Street  Studio 
Building  immediately  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  young  painter.  The 
delicacy  and  strength  of  thesi-  transcripts  of 
winter  scenery,  affecting  one  like  the  land¬ 
scape  itself,  were  new  things  to  the  old 
school  of  painting,  and  made  their  mark.  A 
few  figure-pieces  by  the  same  hand  soon  af¬ 
terwards  displayed  eijual  genius  in  another 
and  more  difficult  branch  of  art.  After  a 
residence  of  two  or  three  years  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Boughton  went  abroad,  to  France  at 
first ;  studied  a  while  with  Frfere,  at  Ecou- 
en,  and  then  took  a  studio  temporarily  in 
London.  His  great  success  there  induced 
him  to  remain.  England  will  probably  be 
his  home  henceforth.  He  is  married,  and 
resides  a  short  distance  from  London.  Mr. 
Boughton’s  works  in  the  English  exhibitions 
always  create  marked  interest,  and  meet 
with  eager  purchasers.  In  the  recent  Win¬ 
ter  Exhibition  of  the  Academy,  one  of  his 
pictures  —  a  Breton  girl  and  an  old  man  — 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  lliough  we  have  lost  Boughton 


as  a  resident  artist,  many  of  his  earlier 
choice  paintings  are  cherished  in  our  private 
galleries,  and  each  fresh  work  he  sends  us 
receives  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

Christmas  Dreams,  on  page  29,  represents 
two  little  ones  who  have  gone  to  sleep,  “  the 
night  before  Christmas,”  witli  very  strong 
faith  in  the  generosity  and  resources  of  Santa 
Claus.  The  myriads  of  toys  and  lionbons 
wliich  lie  on  the  counterpane,  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  young  folks,  are  very  (irob- 
ablj'  the  subject  of  their  Christmas  Dreams, 
winch  we  hope  were  fully  realized  in  every 
blissful  particular. 

A  charaeteristic  sketch  from  Punch,  on 
our  last  jiage.  completes  the  list  of  illusti’a- 
tions  in  this  number. 


A  DOUBLE  LIFE. 

^piIE  only  person  that  really  mistrusted 
X  the  Lady  Annie  Beacham  was  Pon- 
sonby,  her  maid. 

It  may  be  asked  why  was  a  plain,  candid, 
simple  lady’s-maid  the  only  human  creature 
who  mistrusted  my  Lady  Annie  ? 

The  reply  is  very  simple.  When  Pon- 
sonby  was  dressing  her  lady’s  hair,  —  when 
she  was  diligently  employed  upon  that  half- 
hour’s  sort,  silky  brushing  to  which  Indies 
who  can  afford  to  keep  maids  are  so  partial 
upon  these  occasions,  the  maid  saw  my  lady 
looking  at  herself,  and  she  mistrusted  her. 

Tlie  Lady  Annie  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  voung  ladies  of  what  was  emphat¬ 
ically  called  her  season.  Tlic,  peculiarity 
aliout  the  first  London  season  of  Lady  An¬ 
nie’s  was  this,  that  it  occurred  at  an  age 
more  advanced  than  that  at  which  young 
ladies  in  society  usually  appear  lor  the  first 
time  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

Lady  Annie  Beacham  was  twenty-five 
when  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
London  drawing-room.  In  society  they 
talk  of  her  year  much  as  in  other  places 
they  talk  of  so-and-so’s  year  in  relation  to 
the  Derby. 

She  did  not  appear  until  May,  when  the 
London  season  is  more  than  half  finished, 
and  at  once  she  took  her  jxisition  as  the 
de'hutunte  of  that  year.  Authorities  had, 
from  February,  been  undecided  to  which 
to  give  the  pretereuce,  —  Miss  SimThe,  who 
came  from  the  City,  and  was  only  yellow  as 
to  her  fortune,  —  she  being  a  charming 
blonde,  possessed  of  soft,  peachy  skin,  and 
that  peculiar  silky,  straight  hair  which 
grows  low  and  fine  upon  the  temples  and 
forehead,  and  gives  such  a  soft,  exquisite 
look  to  the  face,  —  or  to  the  Honorable  Miss 
d’Acier,  who  knew  that  rich  dark  blue,  es¬ 
pecially  satin,  if  only  they  would  but  bring 
in  satin  again,  suited  her  purple-black  hair 
to  a  nicety. 

As  the  young  honorable  and  Miss  Smythc 
were  equally  rich,  and  heljicd  to  show  one 
another  off  by  the  utterly  varying  style  of 
their  beauty,  they  were  great  friends,  were 
incessantly  seen  together,  and  always  were 
next  stalls  to  each  other  at  a  fancy  fair; 
not  far  away  from  each  other  at  a  fete, 
while,  with  reference  to  balls,  they  always 
had  consultations,  so  that  they  should 
dress  in  such  a  style  as  not  to  “  kill,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  fashionable  parlance,  one  another, 
but  to  enhance  the  effect  of  both  toilets. 

They  were  often  seen  together  in  the 
same  carriage  in  the  park,  quite  as  often 
riding  side  by  side  in  the  saddle,  their 
horses  being  chosen  for  mutual  effect  quite 
as  carefully  as  their  dresses,  while  they  both 
nodded  to  the  same  people,  talked  the  same 
scandal,  and  canvassed  the  merits  of  the 
same  men  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

For,  of  course,  the  season  is  really  the 
wedding  market  overt  of  the  upper  classes. 
Puritanical  people  may  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  mothers  and  fathers  doing  their  best 
for  their  daughters ;  but,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  if 
they  avoided  achieving  their  best  for  the 
daughters  they  jiossess,  and  who  depend 
wholly  upon  marriage  tor  the  happiness,  or 
absence  of  happiness,  of  their  lives. 

But  when  the  Lady  Annie  Beacham  ap¬ 
peared,  the  poor  Hon.  Miss  d’Acier  and 
Miss  Smytlie  had  again  to  agree  upon  new 
points.  These  were,  that  Lady  Annie  was 
an  odious  person,  and  that  she  was  not 
beautiful.  ITiesc  points  being  quite  settled, 
and  the  conviction  arrived  at,  that  the  Lady 
Annie  had  “  taken,”  it  was  at  once  agreed 
that  Lady  Annie  must  be  courted  and  made 
a  third  in  the  successes  of  the  season.  So 
the  blonde  and  the  brunette,  who  had  so 
far  carried  the  season  before  them,  went 
M-ith  offers  of  combination  and  conciliation 
over  to  the  excessively  triumphant  enemy, 
—  for  a  ball-room  is  verj'  much  like  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  sometimes  it  is  far  more  bril¬ 
liantly  logical. 


'Hiis  triuniph  on  Lady  Annie’s  part,  this 
defeat  on  the  side  of  the  two  successes  of 
the  sea.son,  and  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  strike  their  colors  and  to  retain 
])ositiuu  by  coalescing  witli  the  successful 
enemy,  was  the  work  of  about  three  hours 
oil  the  first  'I'liesday  in  May,  generally  the. 
Tuesday  of  a  Loudon  season,  and  which  is 
reserved  as  a  rule  by  the  very  highest  lead¬ 
ers  of  society.  People  who  cau  get  invita¬ 
tions  tor  the  first  Tuesday  iu  May  to  the 
balls  given  in  fashionable  London  may  con¬ 
sider  themselves  safe  to  be  received  any¬ 
where  at  any  Court  in  Europe. 

To  return.  Miss  d’Aeler  and  Miss  Smythe 
made  overtures  to  the  Lady  Annie. 

She  routed  them  iu  a  moment. 

“  My  dear  children,”  she  said  —  she  being 
six  years  their  elder  —  “  what  nonsense  you 
talk  !  1  am  no  more  in  the  fashion  here  in 

London  than  I  am  a  Mandarin.  I  am 
twenty-tour  years  old;  I  refused  to  come 
out  when  I  was  si-venteen,  and  I  believe 
this  is  my  first  ball  since  I  have  been  a 
woman.” 

“  ()  Lady  Annie,”  cried  Miss  d’Acier, 
“  you  are  surely  permitting  yourself  to  satir¬ 
ize  us.  All  the  people  here  were  quite 
admiring  your  last  deux-temps  with  Lord 
Splaighton.” 

“  No  doubt ;  for  we  alwavs  dance  well 
with  our  dancing-masters.  Lord  Splaigh¬ 
ton  was  good  enough  to  teach  me  the  two- 
four  valsc.” 

“  Indeed  1  AVlien  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Smythe. 

“  At  Florence,  last  winter.  I  can  scarce¬ 
ly  tell  why  1  learnt,  for  1  bad  never  cared 
about  dancing.  But  so  it  happened.  Is  it 
not  warm  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Lady  Annie,”  replied  Miss  d’Acier. 
“Sec,  —  here  is  a  man  passing  with  ice. 
AVill  you  take  some  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  very  rarely  take  ice. 
It  is  so  stupidly  dangerous.” 

“  Indeed !  What  do  you  prefer  when 
dancing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  I  never  require  anything  when 
by  chance  I  leave  home.” 

“How  strange!”  replied  Miss  Smythe. 
“  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  threugh 
the  remainder  of  the  season  and  not  take 
refreshments  at  any  of  the  houses.  You 
would  quite  offend  the  various  jieople.” 

“  I  am  so  sorry  for  the  various  jieople,” 
replied  Lady  Annie,  in  a  perfectly  cool  voice. 

“  I  hope,  Lady  Annie,  that  we  shall  see 
quite  a  great  deal  of  you  during  tlie  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season.  Will  you  be  so  verj- 
good  as  to  take  a  stall  with  us  at  the  Hol¬ 
land  House  Fancy  Fair?  If  you  do,  it  will 
be  so  very  capital,  and  I  think  we  shall  cut 
evervbody  completely  out !  ” 

“No,  thank  you,”  replied  Lady  Annie. 
“  I  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  your  ami¬ 
able  arrangements.  I  dislike  fancy  fairs  — 
I  dislike  balls  —  I  even  dislike  the  opera, 
except  when  they  have  a  learned  German 
opera.  Then  I  go ;  but  I  cannot  endure 
the  company  or  the  houses.  I  am  not  at 
all  a  woman  of  fashion.” 

“  But,  Lady  Annie,  you  have  taken  your 
jiosition  at  once  as  leader  of  the  season.” 

“Have  I?  Well,  you  know  my  people 
for  a  long,  long  time  have  been  liorn  to  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  we  can  bear  it  admirably. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least  liking  for 
fasliionable  life.  Here  comes  Captain  Tu¬ 
dors.  I  have  to  dauce  witli  him.  If  there 
is  one  thing  mure  stupid  than  another  thing 
in  all  Mayfair,  I  think  it  is  a  captain  in  the 
Guards.  The  only  true  polish  about  him  is 
that  of  his  boots  I  ” 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Tudors,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  uncon.scious  of  a  conviction 
that  he  was  a  shining  light  iu  the  world, 

Eut  an  end  to  the  conversation  as  far  as 
lady  Annie  was  concerned. 

“  She  is  perfectly  unendurable,”  said  Miss 
d’Acier  to  Miss  Smythe. 

“  Intolerable,”  was  the  reply.  “  But 
what  does  it  all  mean?  Why  does  she 
come  into  society  V '  However,  sbe  must  be 
l)ome  with,  I  suppose  V  ” 

“  Unquestionably,”  replied  Miss  d’Acier. 
“  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
England.  The  Earl  Nonuanton,  her  father, 
is  one  of  the  few  peers  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  his  power  is  illimit¬ 
able.” 

“  Are  they  rich  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Smythe,  a 
very  natural  question  for  a  banker’s  daughter. 

“  Immensely ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  rule 
in  their  family  never  to  spend  more  than 
half  the  income;  so  that  every  year  finds 
them  richer  and  more  powerful.” 

“  Pray  tell  me,  who  is  her  mother  ?  'This 
is  my  first  year,  and  I  know  so  little  about 
the  aiistocraey.” 

“  Her  mother  is  dead  after  six  years’ 
illness,  during  which,  it  is  said,  she  was 
nursed  with  intense  care  by  Lady  Annie, 
who  appears  to  be  quite  a  mass  of  contra- 
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dictions.  Here  comes  Mr.  Blakeley,  who 
dances  with  you  this  time.  Pray  don’t 
listen  to  him,  Bella.  'Fliey  say  he  •'ambles 
atrociously.” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  liking  for  him.  I  : 
should  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  that, 
you  know.” 

Here  the  unfortunate  man  approached, 
smiled,  and  thought  h(t  was  fortunate  to  I 
have  obtained  Miss  Smythe  for  a  quadrille.  ' 
lie  had  no  idea  that  she  only  danced 
“  square  ”  dances  with  ineligihles,  and  re-  ' 
served  the  “  round  ”  dances  for  people  avail-  ' 
able  as  husbands.  F urthennore,  Mr.  Blake¬ 
ley,  being  dark  and  short,  made  Miss  Smythe 
appear  fairer  and  taller  than  she  really  was.  [ 
Poor  Mr.  Blakeley  knew  nothing  of  all  these  ! 
things,  and  calculated  what  he  would  do  ' 
with  Miss  Smythe’s  fortune  when  he  had  | 
carried  her  off.  He  quite  made  up  his  1 
mind  that  he  would  keep  “  stud.” 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Smythe  was  wondering  ' 
whether  Lord  Splaighton  admired  Lady 
Annie  Beacham.  i 

“  Certainly,”  she  thought,  “  her  beauty  is  | 
far  from  regular,  to  say  the  least  of  it.”  i 
Nor  was  Lady  Annie  Beacham’s  beauty  | 
capable  of  definition.  If  the  reader  can  i 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  general  ; 
charm,  he  can  understand  the  order  of  La-  i 
dy  Annie’s  beauty.  There  was  that  irre-  j 
sistible  fascination  about  the  woman  which  is  | 
made  up  of  so  many  elements,  that  it  may  be  i 
said  to  require  a  genius  to  analyze  it.  To  say  , 
a  woman  is  beautiful  because  her  features  are  ! 
good,  and  her  skin  brilliant,  her  hair  exqni-  i 
site,  and  her  eyes  of  a  lovely  color,  is  to  talk  | 
nonsense.  It  is  never  these  things  alone  | 
which  constitute  beauty,  or  else  why  should  i 
we  complain  of  the  doll-face  V  No,  —  beauty  : 
must  possess  regular  features,  good  com-  j 

f)lexion,  beautiful  form  and  hair,  or,  at  ^ 
east,  some  of  these  advantages ;  but  they  | 
do  not  constitute  beauty.  It  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  over  all  wliich  results  in  the  conviction 
that  beauty  is  present.  It  is  this  peculiar 
fact  which  often  leads  us  to  discover  beauty 
in  a  common  face,  and  turn  away  from  mag- 
nifieent  features  because  there  is  something 
in  them  which  repels. 

If  any  one  tlien  in  society  had  been  asked  ; 
to  describe  the  Lady  Annie  Beacham,  who  is  | 
now  no  longer  seen  at  fashionable  assem¬ 
blies,  they  would  have  found  some  trouble 
in  doing  so. 

Suffiee  it  to  say  that  she  was  wonderfully 
charming,  although  in  words  she  affected 
the  brusque. 

She  took  her  place  amongst  the  aristocra¬ 
cy  inevitably  in  an  hour;  and  she  moved  i 
about  and  acted  as  though  she  was  quite  j 
accustomed  to  English  fasliionable  life,  al¬ 
though  she  had  not  even  been  in  England  | 
for  seven  years.  | 

She  jMissessed  that  wonderful  power  that  | 
goes  by  the  name  of  adaptnhility. 

Upon  this  very  evening  the  Prince’s  good- 
tempered  notice  was  attracted  to  the  delm- 
tante. ;  and  ujion  the  lady  being  introduced  i 
to  him  he  at  once  asked  her  to  dance.  “  A  j 
very  frauk,  jolly  girl,”  said  the  royal  visitor,  , 
after  a  very  racing  dance  was  complete. 

“  Girl,”  said  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Prince,  —  “  she ’s  quite  a  woman !  ”  “  Dear 
me  !  She  went  round  and  talked  just  like 
one  in  her  6rst  year  out.  I ’ve  never  seen  | 
her  before;  so  I  thought  it  was  her  first  j 
year.  Really  capital !  ”  | 

Therein  lay  the  Lady  Annie’s  forte.  She  I 
could  adapt  herself  to  anybody  and  anything,  j 
Upon  tnis  occasion  of  her  (Udtut,  her  ap-  i 
pearance  caused  much  antique  talk  among 
those  terrible  dowagers  who  are  the  wall-  i 
flowers  of  fashionable  life,  and  who  arc 
the  depositaries  of  all  the  histories,  scandals, 
and  woes  that  attach  to  the  peerage.  Here 
is  a  condensation  of  the  conversation  of  a 
couple  of  these  dreadful  people  concerning 
the  Lady  Annie  Beacham. 

“  She  is  unquestionably  eccentric  —  but, 
of  course,  beyond  all  question,  of  the  very 
best  ton.” 

“  Was  there  not  something  verv  peculiar 
about  the  death  of  the  countess,  lier  moth¬ 
er  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  lay  for  some  years  almost 
motionless.  Lady  Annie  watched  most  care¬ 
fully  over  her.  But  she  has  always  been  ec¬ 
centric  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  about 
two  years  before  the  Countess  died,  Lady 
Annie  positively  wanted  to  enter  a  sort  of 
Protestant  nunnery.” 

“I  have  heard  something  of  this,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  cause  which  prevented  her 

Sing  her  plan  into  execution.  But  I  can 
y  believe  that  she  was  stopped  by  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  her  jewels  upon 
entering  the  sisterhood ;  for,  idthough  she 
has  some  of  the  best  diamonds  in  London, 
and  although,  as  a  motherless  peeress,  she 
could  wear  them,  she  has  not  a  jewel  to¬ 
night  in  her  toilet.” 


“  Mrs.  Fitzstej)hen,  you  are  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Beachams  as  I  and  my  lord  are, 
for  we  are  their  neighbors  down  in  Hunting-  ; 
donshire.  The  Beachams  have  an  heredi-  | 
tary  passion  for  diamonds,  though  not  for 
wearing  them.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  the  family,  afflicted 
almost  to  mania  by  their  love  for  diamonds,  ‘ 
have  hidden  what  they  possessed,  and  have  1 
died  and  made  no  sign.  Indeed,  down  at  i 
Blossop  it  is  said  that  the  fortune  of  a  certain 
family,  now  positively  mLxing  with  the  gen¬ 
try,  was  started  by  a  fortunate  discovery  of  ' 

I  jewels  by  a  builder  employed  to  make  some  : 
alterations  at  Beacham.  'fhey  are  all  alike,  | 
—  Lord  Normaiiton,  Lady  Annie,  the  only  ; 
child,  the  <'ousins,  —  they  are  devoteilly  ' 
given  to  the  greedy  possession  of  diamonds ;  i 
and  it  is  protiably  the  effect  of  suiipathy  , 
which  has  drawn  them  into  such  close  | 
friendship  with  the  present  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  whose  collections  of  diamonds  at  Par¬ 
is,  and  whose  insane  precautions  for  guartl-  | 
ing  them,  form  one  of  the  standing  satires  l 
of  French  society.  Of  course,  the  Beachams  ! 
are  not  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  the  Duke  in  , 
their  passion  for  diamonds ;  but  it  has  led  | 
them  into  some  deplorable  mistakes.”  i 

“  She  appears  a  very  charming  person.”  | 
“  She  is ;  and  devotedly  religiou.s.  It  is  : 
said  she  holds  possession  of  the  late  Coun¬ 
tess’s  diamonds,  and  that  she  did  not  wear 
them  even  when  presented  at  Court.” 

“  Strange  infatuation  !  See,  she  is  dan¬ 
cing  with  the  Earl  of  Splaighton  again.” 

“  Yes,  they  are  a  well-matched  couple,  for  | 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  eccentric  nobleman  in  | 
the  world.” 

“  How  is  that.  Lady  Blossop  ?  ” 

“  He  holds  that  the  arist(x;racy  can  only  i 
he  saved  by  intermarriage  with  very  com-  j 
mon  people,  and  it  is  onlj"  the  fact  of  his  ta-  1 
ther’s  life  which  it  is  said  prevents  him  mar-  | 
rying  —  a  —  a  beer-shop  young  ])erson,  I  ! 
believe.”  I 

“  She  appears  to  pay  him  much  attention.” 

“  And  he  her.  It  would  Ije  strange  if  they  ' 
married.  One  could  afford  then  to  laugh  at 
Lord  Splaighton’s  theories.  As  it  is,  the 
affair  is  most  serious.” 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 

Now  a  fortnight  in  the  short  London 
season  —  shorter  than  ever  now  —  is  <iuite 
a  long  period ;  therefort',  at  the  end  of  May  I 
it  was  quite  commonly  whispered  amongst 
the  wall-flower  dowagers  that  the  Lady 
Annie  Beacham  was  certainly  jealous  of  the 
attentions  paid  by  Lord  Splaighton  to  Miss 
d’Acier,  and  that  apparently  she  felt  not  tUs- 
inclined  to  encourage  the  advances  of  that 
very  v/eak  young  man.  Sir  Arthur  Pennall, 
who  was  said  to  oe  vicious  as  well  as  weak.  | 
Things  were  at  this  pass  when,  one  even-  : 
ing.  Lady  Annie  came  home  from  a  ball,  sat  j 
in  her  usual  way  before  her  toilet-glass,  and  ! 
after  her  habitual  custom  asked  her  maid,  in 
a  very  kind  and  pleasant  voice,  to  arrange 
her  hah'. 

Suddenly  the  lady  said,  “  Ponsonby,  you 
started.” 

“  No,  my  lady.” 

“  Yes ;  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  ” 

“  As  you  think  fit,  my  lady.” 

“  You  saw  me  looking  at  myself  in  the 
glass.”  ! 

“  I  happened  to  look  up,  my  lady.”  I 

“And  my  face  in  the  glass  made  you  i 
start  ?  ”  1 

After  a  pause,  the  maid  replied,  “  Yes,  my 
lady.”  i 

“  I  thought  so.  Hester,  —  that  is  your  ; 
Clmistian  name,  is  it  not  ?  ”  ; 

“  Yes,  my  lady.”  ! 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  a  wicked  woman  ?  ”  ! 

“  O  my  lady,  you  could  not  do  any  one  ' 
harm.”  i 

“  Many  of  us  who  are  wicked  do  no  harm  ] 
because  we  are  cowards.  We  have  the  j 
will,  but  we  have  n’t  the  courage.  Have  I 
the  will  ?  ”  I 

“  You  would  have  the  courage,  my  lady,  I  I 
am  sure.”  I 

Lady  Annie  faced  round,  and  keenly  ex¬ 
amined  her  quiet,  pleasant-faced  maid. 

“  You  are  right,  I  should  have  the  cour¬ 
age.  Tell  me,  —  have  you  ever  been  in 
love  ?  Don’t  panse,  —  don’t  be  afraid.  I  lave 
you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,”  she  said  lowly. 

“  And  what  was  the  end  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  still  love  him,  my  lady.” 

“  Does  he  love  you  ?  ” 

“  I  ho])e  so.” 

“  And  do  you  suppose  he  will  marry 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  upon  that  snbject,  my 
lady.” 

“  But  what  if  you  learnt  that  he  was  un¬ 
faithful  ?  ” 

“  Then  I  should  be  patient.”  i 

“  What  if  he  married  another  ?  ”  i 

“  I  should  try  to  forget  him.”  { 


“  And  if  you  could  not  forget  liim  ?  ” 

“  Then,  I  supixjse,  I  must  die.” 

“  You  have  ceased  to  say  ‘  my  lady  ’  in 
answering  me.  Why  V  ” 

“  I  beg  yoim  pardon,  my  lady.  It  was 
thoughtlessness.” 

“  Do  you  care  for  titles  ?  ” 

“  Not  much,  my  lady.” 

“  But  if  a  titled  man  proposed  to  mar¬ 
ry  you,  what  then  ?  Would  you  accept 
him  ?  ” 

“  If  I  loved  him ;  not  unless.” 

“  Then,  if  I  accepted  a  man  whom  I  did  ^ 
not  love,  what  would  you  think  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  you,  my  ladv.” 

“  You  are  a  strange  young  person  !  Ry  i 
the  way,  you  know  Lord  Splaighton  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.  It  was  Lord  Splaig  h-  ' 
ton’s  annt  who  recommended  me  to  your 
ladyship.” 

“  True.  Have  you  heard  of  Lord  Splaigh-  ' 
ton’s  mad  belief  conceniing  marriage  V  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“  And  suppose  1  were  to  propose  to  him 
to  propose  to  you,  for  you  are  a  superior  ^ 
jK'rson  for  your  station,  what  would  you  say  | 
to  him  ?  ”  *  I 

There  was  no  reply. 

Lady  Annie  was  looking  in  her  glass,  and 
now  she  searched  the  reflection  of  the  maid’s 
face ;  it  was  full  of  anxiety. 

“  Why  are  you  so  moved  ?  ”  i 

“  Because  you  are  thinking  sueh  strange 
things.” 

“  You  have  forgotten  ‘  my  lady  ’  again.”  I 
“  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady.”  ' 

At  this  point  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  j 
and  the  maid,  answering,  brought  a  letter  to  I 
Ladv  Annie. 

“If  you  please,  my  lady,  this  was  left  at  j 
the  hall-door  just  now.”  | 

She  opened  the  pajH-r  earelessly,  and 
began  to  read  it  as  carelessly.  Suddenly 
intense  interest  spread  over  her  counte-  i 

nance.  j 

This  fact  the  maid  witnessed  in  her  face,  i 
She  had  forgotten  evidently  that  the  maid  i 
was  near  her,  by  the  time  she  had  burnt  . 
the  letter  at  one  of  the  wax-candles  on  the  ' 
toilet-table,  and  even  powdered  the  ashes  i 
over  the  table  with  the  ivory  back  of  a  i 
brush. 

Then  .she  was  again  looking  at  herself  in  | 
the  glass.  I 

“  No,  my  lady,  don’t  I  ”  cried  the  maid,  ; 
in  an  agonized  voice. 

The  Laily  Annie  turned.  '  j 

“  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady.”  ' 

“  Why  did  you  speak  in  that  tone  ?  ” 

“  Yoim  face  in  the  glass  frightened  ! 

me !  ; 

“  Go  to  bed,  —  go  to  bed !  I  shall  not  ■ 
want  you  any  more.  By  the  way,  don’t  let  | 
the  idea  of  what  I  said  about  Lord  Splaigh-  I 
ton  float  in  your  babv-head.  He  will  not  | 
marry  very  much  below  his  own  station. 
He  is  engaged  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Smythe,  a  banker’s  daughter.  Why,  you 
have  turned  pale,  child !  ” 

“  Your  ladyship  frightened  me  so.” 

“  Be  good  enough  to  remember  that  you  1 
must  only  address  me  as  ‘my  lady,’  not  j 
‘  your  ladyship.’  Good  night !  ”  i 

*  Two  evenings  after  this  event,  the  wall-  ■ 
flower  dowagers  could  do  nothing  but  talk 
of  the  supposed  engagement  between  Lord  | 
Splaighton  and  Miss  Smythe.  Satirical  I 
things  were  said  of  Lady  Annie  Beacham,  ; 
who  had  previously  (during  the  season)  ap-  ; 
parently  refused  to  recognize  her  rival. 

Sir  Arthur  Pennall  was  near  Lady  An-  ' 
nie’s  side  during  the  greater  part  of  the  | 
evening.  i 

Tliey  were  seated  in  the  twilight  dark- 
ness  of  a  profusely  perfumed  conservatory, 
and  totally  hidden  from  view,  when  she  i 
said,  “  Sir  Arthur,  will  you  get  me  some  j 
ice  ?  ”  i 

He  left,  and  returned  with  a  plate  of  the  ] 
refreslunent  demanded. 

“  And  now  find  my  fan,  while  I  am  eating  | 
this  cream.”  j 

For  some  two  minutes  she  was  alone,  j 
When  Sir  Arthur  returned  with  the  fan,  ] 
the  ice  was  untouched. 

“  Sir  Arthur,”  she  said,  “  Lord  Splaigh-  j 
ton  has  gone  to  find  Miss  Smythe  some  ice. 

I  wish  you  would  vex  him  bv  taking  this  to  j 
her;  she  is  sitting  under  tte  palms,  over  ; 
there.  It  will  be  delightful  to  see  the  vexa-  j 
tion  upon  his  face.”  ^ 

“  Certainly,  Lady  Annie !  ”  ; 

Three  minutes  afterwards,  the  alarming  j 
news  spread  through  the  rooms  that  Miss 
Smythe  had  been  seized  with  sndden  indis-  | 
position,  and  had  been  carried  to  her  car¬ 
riage. 

“  She  has  been  taking  ice,”  said  one 
dowager  to  another.  “  I  very  much  wonder  i 
that  ice  is  not  put  down.  I  believe,  firmly, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  in  a  sea¬ 
son  than  anything  else.” 


That  same  night  the  face  in  the  glass 
again  alarmed  the  lady’s-maid,  but  she  con¬ 
quered  her  terror.  Only  once  she  was  near 
betraying  herself,  and  this  was  when  my 
lady  said,  “  Few  of  us  commit  murder,  but 
we  aU  thinl-  it.” 

Next  day.  Miss  Smjrthe  was  reported  to 
be  worse. 

Sir  Arthur  Pennall  called  upon  Lady 
Annie,  and  at  once  she  noticed  that  his 
style  was  totally  different  from  what  it  al¬ 
ways  had  been.  He  was  now  insolently 
familiar. 

“  This  business  of  Miss  Smythe’s  will  be 
a  bad  job  for  Splaighton,  for  1  know  he  was 
calculating  upon  her  money  for  his  Derby 
book.” 

“  But  she  is  only  poorly.” 

“  O  no ;  depend  upon  it,  that  ice  will  do 
for  her.” 

“  Sir  Arthur  Pennall !  ” 

He  laughed. 

“  And  vou  were  the  doctor  ?  Lady  An¬ 
nie,  plainly,  will  you  accept  me  for  a  hus¬ 
band  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Arthur  Pennall,  you  are  forgetting 
yoiu'self.” 

“No;  I  am  thinking  of  myself  and 
you.” 

“  Think  of  yourself,  but  leave  me  to  my 
own  thinking.” 

“  We  had  better  go  in  double  harness.” 
Here  Lady  Annie  rang  the  bell,  —  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  Sir  Arthur  to  rise. 

“  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  say  that  after 
getting  the  ice,  you  sent  me  away  for  your 
fan,  and  that  afterwards  you  sent  me  to'  her 
with  the  ice.  You  are  known  to  have  lived 
in  Italy,  and  you  are  known  to  have  been 
favorable  to  Splaighton.  Good  morning.” 

“  A  moment.  You  really  believe  I  tam¬ 
pered  with  that  ice  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  often  done  as  well  with  men  and 
women  as  with  horses.” 

“  And  unless  I  accept  you,  you  will  spread 
this  monstrous  charge  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  afraid  so.” 

“  I  shall  say  you  were  a?i  accomplice  !  ” 

He  started. 

“  Good  morning.  Sir  Arthur  Pennall  — 
think  over  what  you  are  about  to  do.” 

She  left  the  room. 

That  night  she  was  once  again  before  the 
glass,  once  again  the  face  was  looking  at 
itself,  and  the  maid  was  furtively  watching 
it. 

Two  words  chained  Lady  Annie’s  life. 
.Steadily  (questioning  her  own  face,  she 
said  these  two  words,  — 

“  Lord  Splaighton !  ” 

“  O  no  —  no.  Lady  Annie !  ”  cried  the 
maid.  “  Your  face  is  terrible !  Y^ou  con¬ 
template  some  harm  to  Lord  Splaighton  I 
I  forbid  you  to  do  this !  ” 

“  You  forbid !  ” 

“  /  am  his  wife  !  ” 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  terrible 
silence.  Then  Lady  Annie  spoke. 

“  You  are  his  wifo.  Yours  is  a  face 
which  cannot  hide  a  falsehood.  But,  being 
Ladv  Splaighton,  why  are  you  here  ?  ” 

“1  was  much  below  him  in  birth;  he 
married  me,  apart  from  loving  me,  because 
of  the  belief  he  holds  that  old  families  will 
die  out  if  not  reinvigorated  by  new  bl<x}d, 
and,  to  test  my  honest  love  of  simplicity,  he 
required  me  to  play  the  part  of  lady’s-maid 
for  a  whole  year.  Hence  his  aunt’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  mvself  to  you.” 

Suddenly  Lady  Annie  uttered  a  cry,  and 
the  evil  look  she  had  bestowed  upon  the 
maid  died  out. 

“  He  could  not  have  married  her  !  ” 

Three  minutes  after  that,  the  household 
was  astounded  by  the  Lady  Annie  leaving 
the  house  in  a  hurried  manner  in  a  cab,  for 
she  would  not  wait  for  the  horses  to  be  put 
in  her  carriage. 

Next  day,  the  fashionable  world  learnt, 
concerning  the  banker’s  daughter.  Miss 
Smythe,  that  she  was  out  of  danger,  and 
that  on  the  previous  night  the  Lady  Annie 
Beacham  had  forced  her  way  to  ICss 
Smythe’s  bedside,  and  constituted  herself 
her  nurse,  upon  the  sensible  plea  that  she 
had  been  instructed  in  nursing  by  Florence 
Nightingale,  herself. 

What  had  happened  ?  How  far  was  the 
Ladv  Annie  Beacham  innocent  or  guilty  ? 

All  the  world  ever  learnt  was  this :  that 
she  left  England,  that  she  devoted  her  life 
to  charitable  work,  that  she  is  most  espe¬ 
cially  pitying  towards  all  sinners  of  the  worst 
sort ;  and  that  once,  being  visited  at  Flor¬ 
ence  bv  Lord  and  Lady  Splaighton,  she 
said,  “  1  see  you  are  happy ;  1  am  as  much 
at  pteace  as  1  ever  can  be.  I  will  only  add 
that  good  comes  out  of  even  contemplated 
evil;  for  ny  life  would  not  have  been  so 
helpful  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  had  temptation 
not  come  upon  my  path.  I  can  and  will 
say  no  more.” 


jANOAftY  8, 1870.] 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BABE  JESUS  AND 
THE  WEEDERS. 

I. 

AS  the  wecilcrs  went  triinining  the  corn  young 
and  green, 

Babe  Jesus,  and  Mary,  and  Joseph  were  seen ; 

Southward  to  Egypt,  from  Herod  the  King, 
Lightly  they  fled  like  a  dove  on  the  wing. 

Those  wcedera  looked  up  from  their  work 
unaware :  — 

“  What  Lady  is  this,  with  the  sun  in  her  hair  ? 

"  What  Infant  is  this,  with  seven  stars  on  his 
brow '?  ” 

Our  Lady  she  spake  to  those  weeder-men  now :  — 

"When  horsemen  come  spurring  from  Herod 
amain. 

And  ask  if  an  infant  passed  over  your  plain, 

"  Ye  shall  answer  and  say  to  those  men  from  the 
town. 

No  babe  hath  passed  by  sinee  the  wheat-field 
was  brown.” 


II. 

Then  on  came  those  soldiers  from  Herod  the  l 
King,  I 

And  the  men  in  the  field  hear  the  hoofs  as  they  , 
ring ;  —  '  j 

"  Now  tell  us,  ye  people  who  stand  in  the  com,  ' 
Have  ye  seen  riding  southward  a  babe  newly  i 
bom  i  I 

“  Bethink  you  and  tell  us,  and  sec  ye  speak  true,  j 
Or  by  Herod  the  King,  ye  right  dearly  shall  rue.”  i 

Then  the  weeders  l>cthought  of  that  Baby  so  fair  j 
With  the  stars,  and  the  Lady  with  light  on  her 
hair ; 

And  boldly  they  spake  to  those  men  from  the  | 
King :  —  ! 

"  We  will  answer  aright  to  the  message  ye  bring:  j 

"  Since  the  wheat-field  was  brown,  ye  to  Herod  | 
shall  say,  { 

Of  a  surety  no  infant  hath  passbd  this  way.”  \ 

And  lo,  as  they  spake,  they  cast  eyes  on  the  | 
wheat. 

And  saw  a  new  wonder,  most  sudden  and  sweet ;  j 

For  all  unawares,  as  those  horscmcnjdrew  nigh,  ! 
In  search  of  the  Babe  that  the  King  would  have  i 
die,  I 

While  those  weeders  stood  mazed,  as  the  hoof-  | 
beats  they  heard,  ; 

The  wheat  was  turned  brown  by  the  Lord  and  , 
his  word.  | 

And  never  a  harvest  fell  short  in  that  land. 
Because  of  the  answer  that  Mary  had  planned. 

And  by  grace  of  the  Lord  sitting  up  in  the  .sky, 
And  for  love  of  the  Baby  that  never  shall  die. 

A  NIGHT  IN  STANDRING  HALL,  j 

STANDRING  HALL  was  just  the  house  i 
in  which  anybody,  with  a  pro|»rl\’  con-  I 
stituted  mind,  would  like  to  pass  his  Christ-  j 
mas  holidays.  It  was  modem  enough  to  | 
be  comfortable,  and  old  enough  to  be  ixrnian- 
tic.  The  dark  passages,  winding  stairs, 
and  gloomy  chambers  which  connected  the 
modem  portion  of  the  building  with  the 
famous  old  library  in  the  west  wing  were 
redolent  of  family  histories,  of  long-forgotten 
stories  of  love  and  war,  of  ghosts  and  ap-  ] 
paritions.  And  when  the  wind  was  in  a  > 
particular  quarter  (the  southeast,  I  think  j 
It  was),  there  were  few  of  the  sert  ants  who 
cared,  after  nightfall,  to  hear  it  howling  dis-  | 
mally  down  the  cowled  chimneys  of  the  de¬ 
serted  chambers,  or  to  listen  to  the  hooting 
of  the  owls,  who  would  insist  upon  search¬ 
ing  in  the  iw  for  the  bats,  and  mice,  and 
small  birds  who  made  their  homes  therein. 

Onee  seated,  however,  either  at  the  well- 
spread  table  in  the  dining-room,  with  nu¬ 
merous  lights,  reflected  lor  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  in  the  lofty  pier-glasses 
over  the  large  fireplaces  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  or  before  a  mazing  fire  in  the  cosey, 
comfortable  drawing-room,  all  thoughts  of 
mediaeval  romance  vanished  from  the  mind, 
and  the  fortunate  visitor  gave  himself  up  to 
a  happy  contemplation  of  the  luxuries  of  j 
tlie  nineteenth  century.  j 

Tlie  people,  too,  were  as  nice  as  the 
place.  Sir  llioraas  Standring  himselfi  a 
man  of  about  sixty-two  or  three  years  of 
age,  was  a  hale  and  hearty  specimen  of  the 
^gli.sh  country  gentleman.  Somewhat  | 
obstinate,  impetuous,  and  self-willed  he  was,  j 
it  is  true,  but  generous  and  kindly,  both  to  [ 
his  friends  and  to  his  de|)cndants.  Fond  of  ; 
field  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  not  much  given 
to  polities,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  nigh  culture  and  very  extensive  reading,  i 
Indeed,  it  was  said  that  a  passionate  fond-  ; 
ness  for  books  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
Standring  family  for  centuries,  and  the  ai-  , 


section  was  to  some  extent  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  library,  already  spoken  of,  was 
by  far  the  finest  room  in  the  house,  while 
its  contents  far  eclipsed  any  other  collection 
in  the  county. 

If  Lady  Standring  had  any  ambition  in 
the  world,  I  think  it  must  have  been  to 
place  herself  in  the  position  of  benefactress 
to  every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
and  certainly  she  very  nearly  succeeded. 
Tliere  never  was  a  more  agreeable  specimen 
of  the  Lady  Bountiful.  She  ahvays  seemed 
to  be  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  fancied  for  a  moment  that,  whether  she 
proposed  the  excursion  you  had  been  puz¬ 
zling  your  brains  to  arrange,  pleaded  forgive¬ 
ness  for  some  unlucky  poacher,  or  bestowed 
abottle  of  wine,  a  basin  of  soup,  and  a  blanket 
on  some  bedridden  old  pensioner,  she  was  re¬ 
ceiving,  not  conferring,  a  favor.  It  always 
apjieared,  in  some  curious  manner,  that  no 
one  ever  felt  grateful  to  Lady  Standring ; 
but,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  every¬ 
body  loved  her,  and  this  suited  the  dear  old 
ladv  much  better. 

This  worthy  couple  had  two  children, 
Frank  and  Lucy,  of  whom  I  will  only  sav 
at  present,  that  Frank  had  been  my  school¬ 
fellow  at  Eton,  my  closest  friend  at  Oxford, 
and  that  when  I  received  an  invitation  from 
him  to  spend  my  Christmas  holidays  at  the 
Hall,  no  small  part  of  my  pleasure  in  accept¬ 
ing  arose  from  the  anticipated  delight  of 
once  more  seeing  his  sister. 

Of  myself,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
I  had,  at  the  time  my  storj-  oiiens,  been 
some  few  months  called  to  the  bar,  and 
thanks  to  a  considerable  amount  of  family 
influence,  had  every  prospect  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  briefs  to  start  with.  Whether 
my  good  fortune  lasted  would,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  myself ;  but  it  is  not  every  young 
man  wno  has  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  stuff  he  is  made  of,  and  I  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  my  good  fortune. 

Accordingly,  I  had  been  working  very 
hard,  and  it  was  therefore  with  a  keim  sense 
of  enjoyment  that  I  sprang  out  of  bed  at 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  December,  1858,  and  proceeded  has¬ 
tily  to  pack  a  small  portmanteau  with  the 
changes  of  raiment  necessary  for  my  personal 
adornment  during  my  stay  in  far-off  Devon. 

Having  posted  an  announcement  on  my 
door  that  I  was  “  out  of  town,  and  should 
return  next  week,”  I  hastened  out,  port¬ 
manteau  in  hand,  thinking  that  Old  Square 
itself  looked  quite  cheerful  and  festive  under 
the  combined  influences  of  a  sharp  frost  and 
a  wintry  sun,  which  was  struggling  to  ri.se, 
but  seemingly  with  far  less  alacrity  than  I 
had  already  displayed  myself.  A  long  and 
cold  railway  journey,  made  endurable  by 
rugs,  “  Christmas  numbers,”  and  news¬ 
papers,  with  some  little  assistance  from  a 
pipe  and  a  pocket-pistol,  brought  me  to 
Standring  St.  Maiy,  at  which  pretty  little 
station  Frank  was  awaiting  me  with  a  dog¬ 
cart.  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  an  e.x- 
change  of  seasonable  compliments,  and  a 
hurried  inquirj'  after  mutual  friends,  and 
we  mounted  the  dogcart  and  started  rapidlv 
on  our  sLx  miles’  drive  to  the  Hall,  which 
we  reached  as  the  shades  of  night  were  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  scene. 

“Now,  old  boy,”  said  Frank,  as  we  en¬ 
tered,  “  off  to  yoiur  room  and  tittivate,  and 
by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  come  down 
dinner  will  be  ready  also.” 

But  I  need  say  nothing  about  the  dinner, 
or  the  kimlly  welcome  I  received  from  the 
family  of  my  old  friend.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
I  soon  found  myself  (piite  at  home,  and 
when  we  assembled  later  in  the  evening 
in  the  library,  I  felt  like  one  of  the  family. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  size  of  this 
room;  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  little  more 
about  it.  It  was  a  large  irregular  place, 
of  no  describable  shape,  with  nooks  and 
comers  as  large  as  the  noble  reception 
rooms  of  a  desirable  villa  residence,  with 
windows  on  three  sides  of  it.  It  was  lightetl 
by  means  of  a  large  chandelier,  with  numer¬ 
ous  branches  for  wax  candles,  which  left 
many  of  the  recesses  spoken  of  in  very  deep 
shadow.  All  anmnd  it  were  massive  book¬ 
cases  of  black  oak  grotesquely  carved,  and 
the  chairs  and  tables  were  all  of  the  same 
wood,  the  only  relief  to  the  sombre  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tiiraiture  springing  from  the 
bright  bindings  of  some  of  the  books,  and 
from  some  half-dozen  statues  occupying 
niches  in  various  parts  of  the  chamber. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  not 
the  room  usually  selected  by  the  family  to 
pass  their  evenings  in ;  but  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  occasion.  Miss  Standring  herself  had 
insisted  on  our  proceeding  then*,  to  witness 
and  advise  upon  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  Christmas  decorations  she  had  been 
devising  in  prejiaration  for  a  ball  which 


was  to  be  given  on  the  succeeding  evening,  j 
The  adornments  in  question  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  holly,  mistletoe,  ivy,  and  laurel, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  correct  taste  ! 
Lucy  Standring  had  contrived,  by  the  aid 
of  her  evergreens,  to  heighten  the  quaint, 
sombre,  and  even  weird  character  of  the  ' 
apartment.  Tlie  grotesque  heads  and  im¬ 
possible  animals  carved  on  the  bookcases 
and  wainscot,  all  surrounded  or  surmounted  i 
by  MTTcaths  of  evergreens,  looked  in  the 
flickering  light  more  grotesque  and  more 
impossible  than  ever.  So  when,  after  ad¬ 
miring,  criticising,  and  complimenting  Miss  ; 
Lucy’s  work,  we  gathered  round  one  of  the  i 
three  large  fireplaces,  I  could  not  help  ex-  : 
claiming,  — 

“  The  very  place  for  a  ghost  story.  Surely,  I 
some  one  should  invent  some  spectral  tra¬ 
dition  to  fit  this  place  of  fantastic  lights  and 
shadows.” 

I  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  certainly  there  i 
'  was  notliing  in  the  remark  to  call  for  any  1 
I  particular  comment,  but  to  my  surprise  I  j 
noticed  that  Lady  Standring  turned  a  shade 
paler  than  before,  while  her  husband 
“  pished  ”  uneasily,  as  though  he  wished  I 
had  not  started  the  subject. 

“  No  need  to  invent  the  tradition,  Herbert, 
my  boy!”  e.xclairaed  Frank,, with  a  light 
laugh.  “  We  have  got  as  respectable  a 
ghost  of  our  own  as  any  old  family  could 
desire,  and  this  very  room  is  the  scene  of 
j  his  nocturnal  rambles.” 
i  “  Really  ?  ”  I  imjuired- 
I  “  Fact,  I  assure  you.  *  I  can’t  say  I  have 
I  ever  seen  his  ghostship  myself.” 

I  “  And  I  trust  you  never  will,”  interrupted 
'  his  mother,  almost  anxiously. 

“  I  have  a  notion,”  Frank  went  on,  “  that 
!  both  my  respected  parents  have  a  sort  of  dim 
i  faith  in  his  existence.” 
j  “  Nonsense,  Frank,”  said  the  old  baronet, 

;  laughing ;  but  the  laugh  sounded  somewhat 
I  forced. 

“  And  I  am  sure,”  continued  the  son, 

I  “  that  the  niajoritv  of  the  servants  would 
j  rather  leave  the  Hall,  without  warning  or 
I  wages,  than  come  into  the  library  alone  in 
i  the  dark.” 

'  “  What  is  the  character  of  the  gentle¬ 

man  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Oh !  his  character  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  because  his  appearance  is  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  forbode  death  or  misfortune  to 
some  member  of  our  house ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  after  anything  of  the  sort  has  oc¬ 
curred,  it  generally  turns  but  that  he  was 
seen  the  night  before.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  there  is  a  history  con¬ 
nected  with  him  ?  ” 

“  A  most  exciting  one,  I  promise  you.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  it  much,  if  1  am  not  j 
venturing  on  forbidden  ground  in  asking  lor 
it.”  j 

“  It  is  an  absurd  business  altogether,”  1 
said  Sir  Thomas  hastily ;  “  only  endurable 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  certainly  not 
worth  listening  to  as  a  story.  However,  if 
you  want  to  hear  it,  and  can  persuade  Lucy 
i  to  tell  it  to  you,  you  cannot  possibly  have 
more  appropriate  surroundings.” 

A  very  little  pressing  sufficed,  and  Lucy 
proceeded  to  relate  the  stoiy,  which  I  am 
about  to  rejieat  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
her  own  words. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  walls  of  this 
librarv'  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  the  Standrings  are  a  race  of  biblio- 
!  maniacs,  and  I  must  add,  that  we  ourselves 
I  fondly  cherish  a  belief  that  our  ancestors 
I  shared  tliis  weakness  at  a  time  when,  e.x- 
j  cef)ting  in  the  Church,  it  was  rare  to  find 
ajnan  who  could  even  read  and  write.  Be 
this  as  it  m,ay,  tradition  asserts  that  one  of 
the  most  energetic  collectors  of  manuscripts 
and  illuminated  missals  our  family  has  pro¬ 
duced  was  a  cert.ain  Sir  Hugh  de  Standring, 
who,  after  having  passed  his  youth  in  fight- 
!  ing  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  France,  under 
j  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  retired  to  his  home 
on  his  king’s  death,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
I  his  life  to  books.  By  all  accounts,  save  for 
j  the  one  event  I  am  about  to  relate,  he  was 
j  a  man  of  whom  his  descendants  may  well  lie 
j  proud.  A  just  lord,  when  injustice  was  the 
'  rule  —  a  protector  of  the  weak  against  the 
j  strong,  at  a  time  when  the  parasites  of  King 
'  John  and  his  son  Henry  oppressed  all  over 
^  whom  they  had  jxjwer  —  he  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  good  Sir  Hugh.  But  a 
I  black  cloud  was  to  obscure  the  brightness 
!  of  his  fame,  and  to  bring  disgrace  and  mis¬ 
fortune  on  his  house,  and  in  this  wise  it 
i  happened. 

One  dark  and  stormy  night  in  winter, 
long  after  the  hour  when  in  those  primitive 
;  times  doors  were  closed,  and  when  all  but 
■  the  warders  and  the  studious  lord  of  the 
Hall  himself  had  retired  to  rest,  a  belated 
monk,  on  his  way  from  an  abhey  in  Cornwall 


to  Rome,  whither  he  was  bound  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  craved  hospitality  and  shelter.  Of 
course,  both  were  immediately  at  his  service, 
and  he  was  ushered  into  this  very  room, 
where  Sir  Hugh,  as  usual,  was  poring  over 
his  manuscripts. 

After  a  hearty  supper  the  monk  drew  up 
to  the  fire,  and  the  host  and  guest,  soon  dis¬ 
covering  they  were  of  kindred  toste,  a  long 
conversation  ensued  between  them,  and  the 
pilgrim  was  shown  all  the  treasures  of  the 
library.  After  some  time  the  monk,  wish¬ 
ing  probablv  to  make  some  return  for  the 
hospitality  be  had  received,  drew  from  the 
folds  of  Ids  fi-ock  a  parcel  enveloped  in  many 
coverings,  which  he  proceeded  to  remove, 
explaining  meanwhile  that  he  held  the  work 
of  his  life,  on  which  no  human  eye  had  looked 
but  his  Abbot’s  and  his  own. 

The  treasure  produced  proved  to  be  a 
missal,  so  exquisitely  illuminated,  that  Sir 
Hugh  confessed  he  had  never  seen  anything 
at  all  fit  to  be  compared  with  it. 

For  a  time  he  was  contented  with  exam¬ 
ining  and  admiring  the  choice  work,  but 
soon  the  desire  of  possession  sprung  up,  and 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  it.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  Although  he  oftered,  first, 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  monk  himself, 
then  to  add  rich  endowments  to  his  monas- 
teiy,  and,  finally,  even  to  biuld  and  endow 
a  new  abbey  at  Stan'iring,  all  his  offers 
were  refused.  The  worthy  man  was  going 
to  Rome,  there  to  lay  his  life’s  work  as  an 
offering  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  father  him¬ 
self,  and  not  for  all  the  broad  acres  of  Stand- 
ring  would  he  deviate  from  his  intention. 
Finding  all  his  eflbrts  to  purchase  the  book 
fruitless.  Sir  Hugh  at  last  desisted,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  monk  retired,  first  securing 
his  book  once  more  in  his  robe.  Left  alone. 
Sir  Hugh  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
rich  prize  so  near  him,  and  yet  so  far  beyond 
his  grasp;  and  to  those  who  like  myself 
i  have  witnessed  the  deadly  feuds  and  bitter 
animosities  which  often  spring  up  between 
rival  collectors,  over  a  black-letter  pamphlet, 
or  an  editio  princepr,  it  will  hardly  seem  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  began  to  hate  the  unfortunate 
monk  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  to  feel  an 
I  uncontrollable  desire  to  possess  his  book. 

Hours  passed  before  his  madness,  for  such 
it  must  have  been,  could  prompt  him  to  an 
act  of  treachery  towards  bis  guest,  but  ^t 
!  last  he  persuaded  himself,  that  he  but  wished 
to  see  the  book  once  more,  and  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  abstracting  it  from  the  per 
son  of  its  sleeping  owner  for  a  few  hours. 
Stifling  all  the  whisperings  of  his  conscience, 
he  proceedetl  stealthily  to  the  monk’s  cham¬ 
ber.  He  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  clutch¬ 
ing  his  treasure'  to  his  breast,  but  Sir  Hugh 
easily  released  the  hold  of  the  fingers,  and, 
obtaining  possession  of  his  coveted  prize, 
hurriedly  left  the  chamber  and  returned  to 
the  library. 

Eagerly  he  began  to  examine  and  re¬ 
examine  the  book,  and  as*  he  gazed,  and 
wondered,  and  ailmired  the  patience  and 
the  skill  which  had  been  lavished  upon  its 
brilliant  pages,  the  feeling  of  ownership 
grew  strong  upon  him,  and  he  was  vowing 
inwardly  that  only  with  life  would  he  part 
with  it,  when  suddenly  the  cloor  opened, 
and  looking  up  guiltily  he  saw  the  monk  in 
his  robe,  and  with  his  cowl  drawn  on  to  his 
j  head,  gazing  eagerly  at  his  missal,  with  out- 
;  stretched  hand  and  pointing  finger ;  and  as 
I  he  rose  to  confront  him,  bis  victim,  rushing 
I  towards  the  table,  shrieked  out  — 

!  “  My  hook,  my  book,  give  me  my  book !  ” 

MTiat  happened  next  no  man  knows,  but 
certain  it  was  that  no  one  saw  the  monk 
leave  Standring  Hall,  and  certain,  too,  it  was 
that  from  that  night  forth  Sir  Hugh  was  an 
altered  man.  All  his  old  cheerfulness  de¬ 
serted  him ;  he  became  morose  and  shunned 
all  companionship ;  he  seemed  to  shudder  at 
I  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
'  at  length  even  the  servants  who  had  once 
'  loved  him  so  deeply  dreaded  to  encounter 
i  him;  and  strange  stories  were  cum-nt  of  his 
'  midnight  vigils,  ofWs  constant  walks  to  and 
I  fro,  from  the  librarv-  to  the  room  in  which 
i  the  monk  had  slept,  and  of  his  mysterious 
mutterings  when  he  thought  none  were  near. 

'  So  years  went  on.  At' length  a  day  ar¬ 
rived  when  Standring  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
'  mirth  and  festivity,  ibr.  young  Alaric,  Sir 
Hugh’s  eldest  son,  had  taken  to  wife  the 
lovely  Emmeline,  heiress  of  his  neighbor, 
the  great  Lord  of  Otteries.  For  once  Sir 
Hugh  threw  off  his  gloom  and  appeared 
again  the  gay  and  cheerful  companion  his 
old  friends  could  remember  twenty  years 
before.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  and 
'  towards  evening  Sir  Hugh  invited  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Exeter,  who  had  married  the  young 
ootiple.  and  some  other  churchmen  and 
,  learned  men,  to  inspect  the  treasures  of  his 
library,  which  in  those  days  was  a  greater 
I  wonder  than  it  is  now.  Many  were  the 
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manuscripts  that  were}>orcd  over,  mauv  the 
illuminations  that  were  admired,  till  the  ' 
bishop,  taking  a  handsomely  bound  volume 
from  yonder  shelf,  was  asking  some  question 
as  to  its  chai-acter,  when  Sir  Hugh  started 
suddenly  forward,  and  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Par-  | 
don  me,  my  lord  bishop,  that  is  private,’’  | 
snatched  it  from  his  hand  before  he  had  had 
time  even  to  open  it. 

At  that  moment  the  apartment  was  lighted 
up  by  a  dazzling,  vivid  dash  of  lightning, 
followed  by  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder  that 
shook  the  hall  to  its  foundations ;  and  as  all  : 
were  looking  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  ' 
a  press  which  stood  in  that  comer  [and 
Lucy  pointed  towards  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room]  burst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and  , 
disclosed  the  figure  of  a  monk  habited  in 
robe  and  cowl,  with  a  face  of  ghastly  white-  j 
ness,  and  a  broad  red  streak  upon  his  breast,  | 
who,  stretching  out  his  hand  and  pointing  1 
his  finger  at  Su*  Hugh,  shrieked  wildly,  — 

“  My  book !  my  book  !  Give,  me  my 
book !  ” 

Amazement  and  terror  were  seated  on 
ever}'  face,  and  one  of  the  churchmen,  bolder  , 
than  the  rest,  was  commencing  Kxorciso  te, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  Sir  j 
Hugh  shouting,  —  ■ 

“^ever!  never  with  my  life!  I  defy  ! 
you !  ” 

And  with  the  words  came  a  second  flash,  i 
a  second  crash,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  was  seen 
lying  prone  upon  the  floor,  and  the  doors  of  ' 
the  press  closed  as  suddenly  as  they  had  , 
opened.  I 

All  rushed  to  Sir  Hugh  to  raise  him,  but  ' 
he  was  dead,  and  the  stomi  passed  away.  | 
Tlie  press  was  opened,  and  in  it  was  dis-  ! 
covered  the  skeleton  of  a  man  clothed  in  the  , 
dress  of  a  monk,  and  through  the  breast  of  i 
his  robe  was  a  rent,  such  as  might  have  been  ! 
made  by  a  sword,  and  below  it  a  broad  red  j 
stain.  , 

Sir  Hugh  was  buried  with  his  fathers,  and  | 
masses  were  said  for  his  soul,  and  his  son  i 
Alaric  founded  the  monastery  of  Standring  ' 
St.  Maiy-’s,  and  endowed  it  with  broad 
pieces  and  broader  lands;  but  from  that  ! 
time  to  this,  whenever  misfortune  has  hov-  ' 
ered  over  the  house  of  Standring,  the  monk  j 
has  appeared  to  demand  his  book,  but  as  yet  j 
without  success,  in  proof  of  which  examine  , 
it  for  yourself.  j 

And  as  she  spoke,  Lucy  Standring  rose  | 
from  her  seat,  and  taking  a  volume  from  a  j 
shelf,  threw  it  on  the  table  beside  me.  ' 

I  confess  I  started.  This  was  really  in  a 
sort  of  way  being  brought  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  a  ghost.  Quicklv  recovering  my¬ 
self,  however,  I  thanked  Miss  Standring  for 
her  storj-,  and  began  to  examine  the  book 
from  which  all  these  events  had  sjjrung.  It  ' 
was  undoubtedly  very  beautiful,  and  when  I 
remembered  how  in  oim  own  times  men  of  ! 
the  highest  positions,  and  of  the  most  un-  | 
blemished  characters  in  eveiy  other  respect,  I 
had  actually  allowed  their  mania  for  collect-  I 
ing  to  tempt  them  into  the  crime  of  stealing 
books  from  museums  and  public  libraries,  I  j 
could  easily  undrt’stand  that,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  an  irresponsible  lord  of  i 
the  soil,  with  the  same  passion,  might  have  , 
been  tempted  to  commit  murder  to  obtain  so 
thoroughly  unique  a  specimen  of  work.  I  , 
said  something  to  this  efi'ect.  i 

“  That  is  all  very  well,”  said  Sir  Thomas, 
“but  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  the  , 
greatest  authority  on  these  matters  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  assures  me 
most  rmsitively  that  the  book  in  your  hand 
was  the  work  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  fifteenth  : 
centuiy,  which  rather  militates  agmnst  the  | 
story.” 

“  In  such  a  case,”  I  replied,  “  I  think  I 
should  be  inclined,  when  the  facts  contra-  j 
dieted  the  storj',  to  quote  ‘so  much  the  ' 
worse  for  the  facts.’  ” 

“  I,  for  one,  do  not  mean  to  have  mv  story 
upset  by  any  of  jour  nasty  old  bookworms,  j 
papa,  dear,”  said  Luej' ;  “  besides,  there  is  1 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Sir  Alaric  did  : 
build  Standring  St.  Mary’s,  and  that  he  <lid 
it  in  consequence  of  his  father’s  crime.” 

“  Yes.  I  believe  this  much  of  the  story,” 
put  in  Frank;  “I  think  it  is  likelj*  that  : 
good  Sir  Hugh  killed  a  monk,  that  the  i 
monk  deserved  it,  that  some  other  monks 
found  it  out,  and  persuaded  his  son  that  to 
build  them  an  abbej'  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  It  is  even  possible  that  Sir  Hugh 
was  killed  by  lightning ;  but  the  Ijook,  and 
the  press,  and  the  apparition  are  additions 
of  a  later  date.” 

Much  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  which 
would  be  uninteresting  to  reiwat ;  and  then  j 
by  a  natural  transition  we  glided  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  ghosts  and  apparitions  in  gen-  - 
cral,  and  thence  to  spiritualism  and  other 
kindred  matters ;  and  I  rememljered  after¬ 
wards,  though  I  hardly  noticed  it  then,  that 


for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  inclined  to  ; 
admit  that  there  might  be  more  Ibundation  i 
for  the  wondert'ul  events  constantlj’  being  | 
made  public,  than  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  imagination  of  believers,  and  that  indeed 
“  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  t-artli  | 
than  an“  dreamt  of  in  our  ))hilosophj'.” 

After  the  familv  had  separated  for  the 
night,  and  Frank  and  myself  were  indulging  j 
ourselves  with  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  by  way  of  nightcap,  I  still  harped  j 
upon  the  same  string,  until  my  companion  ; 
stopped  me  with  one  of  his  gaj'  laughs, 
whicdi  were  always  ready  to  turn  everj'- 
thing  into  food  for  jest. 

Tlie  tact  was,  as  1  have  alreadj-  said, 

I  had  been  verj'  hanl  at  work  in  London, 
mj'  brain  had  been  kept  at  the  highest  ' 
}K)int  of  tension  for  weeks,  almost  months, 
and  now  that  the  strings  wen*  suddenly 
relaxed,  I  was  mentally  in  a  weak  and  : 
nervous  state  of  excitement,  ready  to  re-  ! 
ecive  anj-  and  evciy  external  impression,  ■ 
however  absurd,  on  the  slightest  provoi-a-  | 
tion,  and  without  the  slightest  examination.  ^ 

However,  Frank’s  laugh  did  me  good,  ' 
and  our  conversation  turned  into  a  fresh  i 
groove ;  and  an  hour  passed  rapidly  and  j 
pleasantlj'  awaj'  in  recalling  memories  of  I 
.schoolfellow^  we  had  never  met  since  we  ; 
left  Eton,  and  of  later  companions,  whose  j 
paths  in  life  still,  to  some  extent,  travelled  | 
with  our  own.  | 

Thus,  when  we  rose  to  seek  our  respective  1 
bedrooms,  I  had  quite  forgotten  all  about  ' 
ghosts  and  api)aritions,  monks,  missals,  and  ; 
familj-  traditions.  ; 

I  am  thus  particular  in  recalling  these  I 
trivial  circumstances,  in  orfler  that  the  ' 
reader  maj'  the  more  easilj'  understand  what  ! 
is  to  follow.  I 

After  leaving  the  libraiy,  each  with  a  i 

chamber  candlestick  in  his  hands,  Frank  ; 

and  myself  traversed  a  long  passage,  as¬ 
cended  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  ' 
found  ourselves  in  a  corridor  out  of  which  | 
several  doors  opened,  and  cross  passages  ' 
issued.  Stopping  at  the  first  of  these  inter-  j 
sections,  Frank  said,  — 

“  My  room  lies  this  waj' ;  j  ours  is  tlie  i 
last  one  the  other  side  of  this  corridor.  Can  j 
you  find  it  bj"  vourself  V  ”  i 

“  Certainly  1  can ;  do  not  come  anj'  far-  I 
ther,”  I  replied.  ! 

“  All  right ;  then  good  night,  and  pleas-  | 
ant  dreams  to  jou.” 

“  Good  night,  old  Imy,”  1  answered,  and  { 
Frank  immediatelj'  turned  off,  and  1,  too,  | 
went  on  mj-  way.  A  moment  later  I  heard  , 
his  door  close,  and  at  the  same  instant,  ^ 
probablj-  bj'  a  gust  of  wind  from  a  window' 
inadvertently  left  open,  my  candle  w'as  ex-  I 
tinguished.  With  a  lighted  candle  in  my  ! 
hand,  I  had  confidentlj'  e.xpressed  mj'  j 
abilitj'  to  find  my  bedroom,  but  in  the 
dark  it  was  quite  another  affair.  I'here  ! 
were  several  doors  in  the  corridor,  but  I  j 
did  not  know'  how  manj-,  so  that  I  could  i 
not  count  mj'  w  ay  along.  Moreover,  I  had  j 
never  been  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  so  j 
that  it  might  end  with  a  staircase,  a  w'in- 
dow,  or  a  blank  wall  for  anything  1  knew' 
to  the  contrary.  Then,  again,  although 
I  knew  the  direction  in  which  Frank  hatl 
gone,  I  was  by  no  means  certain  as  to  where 
I  could  find  him. 

Tliis  was  a  pleasant  position,  truly !  In  i 
a  strange  house,  full  of  mysterious  passsiges  | 
and  unexpected  staircases,  at  one  o’clock  in  | 
the  morning,  without  a  light  I  I  stood  for  a  ! 
moment  anathematizing  all  thoughtless  ser¬ 
vants,  Avho  neglected  to  add  lucifer  matches 
to  chamber  candlesticks.  Then  a  brilliant 
idea  flashed  across  my  mind  —  almost  bril¬ 
liant  enough,  indeed,  to  have  lighted  the  ; 
candle  itself  J  but,  unfortunatelj',  not  quite.  | 
Acting  upon  mj'  id<^a,  1  felt  in  my  jxK'ket 
and  found  mj’  fusee  ca.se.  Alas!  I  had  i 
smoked  all  the  way  from  London,  and  so  i 
had  mj'  fellow-passengers,  one  or  two  of  ! 
whom  w  ere  short  of  lights ;  so  I  had  but  one  | 
vesuvian  left,  and  that  one,  when  I  strock  j 
it,  fizzed  splendidly,  and  would  have  lighted  I 
pi])e  or  cigar  beautifullj',  for  any  one  who  I 
nad  learned  the  way  to  do  it,  by  studying  | 
the  directions  on  each  bo.x,  but  it  would  not  | 
flame,  and  eonsequentlj'  would  not  light  a  j 
candle.  I 

Bj'  this  time,  what  with  the  awkw  ardness  | 
of  mj'  ))Osition.  mj'  ignorance  of  w'hat  might  ] 
Ik;  about  the  house  in  the  shape  of  watch-  | 
dogs  or  watchmen,  who  w'ould  put  an  end  to  ' 
me  first,  and  imjuire  into  mj'  business  affor-  ; 
wards,  and  the  mysterious,  nerve-rending  1 
noises  which  one  always  hears  when  in  the  ; 
dark  in  a  strange  place,  I  w'as  getting  into  a  | 
frame  of  mind  that  was  anything  hut  envia-  i 
ble. 

I  now  remeinijered,  how'ever,  that  al¬ 
though  the  lights  in  the  library  had  all  been  j 
extinguished  by  Frank  before  we  left,  a  i 
box  of  vestas  had  been  placed  upon  the  | 


table  for  our  cigars ;  besides,  even  if  I  could 
not  find  this,  there  must  surelj'  be  flame 
enough  left  in  the  fireplace  to  light  a  piece 
of  pajx'r.  Reflecting  thus,  1  began  to  rv- 
trace  mj'  steps.  Groping  mj'  wav  caivfullj', 
starting  at  everj'  sound  I  made,  I  found  tlie 
staircase,  descended  it,  nearly  shook  the 
breath  out  of  mj'  body  by  missing  the  last 
step,  recovered  myself,  found  mj'  way  along 
the  passage,  opened  the  library  door,  and  — 

“Great  heaven!  —  the  monk  himself, — 
by  all  that ’s  horrible  1  ” 

And  so  saying,  in  my  amazement,  I 
dropjied  the  eandlestick,  w'hich  clattered  on 
the  stone-flooring  of  the  pass.age  with  a  din 
which  in  mj'  ears  at  that  moment  sounded 
horrible ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  half- 
oimned  door,  which  was  provided  with  a 
.spring  hinge,  closed  of  its  own  accord. 

Yes !  then^  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
Tliis  W'as  no  trick  of  the  imagination.  I 
would  have  sworn  to  what  I  had  seen  in  any 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom. 

Standing  close  to  the  table  on  which  we 
had  left  the  fatal  missal,  t/(ire  was  thi‘  motik, 
w'ith  his  flowing  robe,  his  cowl  drawn  half 
over  his  face,  the  ghastly  whiteness  of  which 
was  startlingly  revealed  by  the  rays  of  the 
mexm  which  fell  full  upon  it,  and  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  as  wliite  as  the  face,  he 
was  jminting  directly  at  his  cherished  yol- 
ume  —  close  to  which,  1  remembered  with  a 
shudder,  were  the  vestas  I  was  seeking. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  intrepid  reader, 
who  has  no  belief  in  the  supernatural,  to 
laugh  at  my  weakness,  but  1  houestlj'  con¬ 
fess  that  1  was  thoroughly  frightened.  And, 
by  the  waj',  let  me  oljserve  in  parenthesis, 
that  I  have  always  remarked  that  those 
good  peoj)le,  who  are  so  fond  of  saying  that 
they  have  no  fear  of  s[)irits,  have  never  had 
the  gootl  fortune  to  see  any. 

For  a  few  moments  1  stood  outside  that 
door  bereft  of  motion,  almost  of  sense,  not 
daring  to  re-enter,  ashamed  to  retreat.  Bv 
degrees  I  i-ccovered  some  little  presence  of 
mind,  and  then  began  to  persuade  mjself 
that  I  had  been  deceived  bj'  some  imaginary 
shadow.  But  no,  it  was  tem  real,  too  palpa¬ 
ble  ;  I  could  swear  to  that. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
Frank’s.  But  I  dismissed  the  notion  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  given 
to  jwactical  jokes ;  in  the  second,  he  had  no 
notion  that  1  should  return  to  the  library. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  since,  consider¬ 
ing  how  terriblj'  frightened  1  undoubtetllj' 
was,  that  I  could  stand  and  reason  so  calmly 
as  I  did.  But  so  it  vvas.  I  only  record  a 
tact.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this 
psj'chological  mj’sterj'. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression ;  but  so 
short  a  one  maj',  I  hope,  lx-  pardoned. 

Still  certain  that  I  had  not  been  misled 
bj'  imagination,  but  still  unwilling  to  admit 
any  supernatural  agency,  I  next  lighted  on 
what  seemed  a  more  feasible  explanation  of 
the  mysterj'. 

“  It  is  possible,”  I  thought,  “  that  some 
professional  thief,  or  some  dishonest  ser¬ 
vant,  knowing  the  value  of  some  of  the 
books  in  the  librarj',  and  havinsr  heard  this 
tradition,  has  come  on  a  burglarious  expe¬ 
dition,  and  assumed  this  disguise  as  his  sur¬ 
est  safeguard  in  case  of  surprise.” 

Tliis  thought  restored  all  inj'  courage,  and 
I  advanced  boldlj-  to  the  door,  and  again 
opened  it  widely. 

But  horror  of  horrors!  there  still  stood  the 
monk,  on  the  same  sjiot,  in  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  ;  and  certainly  that  ghastly  face  could 
not  btdong  to  living  man.  Now,  too,  I  saw 
upon  the  dark  breast  a  bright  streak,  the 
color  of  which  1,  of  course,  could  not 
discern,  but  which  it  required  but  little 
imagination  to  pictime  as  the  broad  red  stain 
of  blood. 

I  waited  for  no  more.  I  turned  and  fled 
prix-ipitately,  along  the  passage,  up  the 
stairs  (how,  I  know  not),  down  the  turning 
to  the  left,  which  Frank  had  taken  on 
leaving  me,  until  I  was  arrested  by  a  light 
shining  through  a  keyhole. 

I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

“  Hallo  !  Who ’s  there  ?  AVliat ’s  the 
matter?”  I'hank  Heaven,  it  w'as  Frank’s 
voice. 

“’Tis  1,  Herbert  Walton;  open  the  door. 
Quick  1  ” 

He  did  so,  and  1  hastily  entered  the  rcwmi, 
and,  utterly  exhausted  by  the  fierce  mental 
emotion  I  ha<l  passed  through,  almost  fell 
into  a  chair. 

Frank  looke<l  astonishe<l,  as  well  he 
might. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Herlxrt!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  tell  me  what ’s  the  matter  ?  Are 
j’ou  ill  ?  You  look  as  if  j'ou  had  seen  a 
ghost.” 

“Hush!”  I  said,  rising  excitedly  from 
my  chair.  “  I  have  —  the  monk  —  the 
monk !  ” 


I 
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Loud  and  long  sounded  out  Frank’s 
clear  laugh,  until  1,  myself,  under  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  light  anvl  companionship, 
almost  felt  Inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
mj'  senses. 

At  last  he  said,  — 

‘‘  Why,  Herbert,  old  boj',  von  have  had  a 
nightmare  !  ”  and  again  he  faughed. 

“  1  have  not  even  been  to  bevl.” 

“  But  where  did  j'ou  sec  this  most  myste¬ 
rious  gentleman  ?  ”  he  asked. 

I  told  him  the  whole  story.  When  1  had 
finished,  for  once  in  his  life  he  limkcd  grave. 

“  'lliis  must  Ix'  inquired  into,”  he  said ; 
“  there  must  be  some  motive  in  getting  uj> 
a  scheme  of  this  sort;  for  of  coimse  the 
ghost  theory  is  all  nonsense,  and  equally  of 
course  j’ou  w'cre  not  the  intended  victim  of 
the  jilot,  whatever  it  is.  I  must  watch,  and 
if  I  cannot  find  it  out  to-night,  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  watch  until  I  do.  Will  you  join 
me  in  the  task  ?  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  head,”  1 
answ'ercd  promptlj'. 

“  ’Tis  w'ell.  Now,  tell  me,  have  j'ou  had 
enough  of  it  for  one  night,  or  will  you  come 
back  to  the  library  with  me  now?  Don’t 
go  unless  you  like,  old  fellow ;  I  would  just 
as  soon  go  alone.” 

“  I  will  go  with  J'OU,  certainlj'.” 

“  All  right,  then,  come  along.  Oh,  have 
some  brandj'  first ;  I  have  some  here,  and 
by  Jove,  you  need  it,  after  jour  experi¬ 
ences.” 

He  was  quite  right;  I  did  need  it,  and 
was  right  glad  to  have  it. 

“  One  thing  more,”  he  added ;  “  if  we  do 
not  unravel  this  mystery  to-night,  not  a 
word  to  a  soul.  You  know  the  tradition 
about  the  monk’s  appearance,  and,  in  spite 
of  herself,  the  story  might  worrj'  my  mother.” 

“  1  will  be  silent,  depend  upon  it.” 

During  this  short  conversation,  Frank 
had  taken  from  a  drawer  a  revolver,  and 
carefully  examined  it. 

“  Six  chambers,  all  loaded,”  he  remarked 
quietly;  “there  is  nothing  like  being  pre¬ 
pared.  Now,  you  bring  the  light  and  come 
along.” 

He  went  first,  and  from  his  greater  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  waj',  his  impatience  easily 
enabled  liim  to  outstrip  me,  so  that  1  was 
only  just  entering  the  long  passage,  so  often 
sjioken  of,  when  he  was  at  the  librarj’  door. 

He  opened  it  quicklj',  and  the  next  second 
I  was  more  horror-stricken  than  surprised, 
when  he  let  it  again  swing  to,  aud,  turning 
to  me,  exclaimed  — 

“  By  Jove  1  you  ’re  right ;  he ’s  there  still.” 

By  this  time  I  was  at  his  side,  and  though 
he  was  evidently  more  startled  than  he 
cared  to  admit,  he  said  determinedly,  — 

“  However,  ghost  or  man,  I  mean  to  know 
all  about  it.” 

So  saying,  he  again  threw  the  door  open 
to  its  full  width,  and  rushed  across  the  room 
at  full  speed,  I  following  more  slowly. 

As  he  rc.ached  the  sfiot,  the  light  1  carried 
fell  full  upon  the  spectre,  and  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  once  more  burst  into  a  loud 
and  uncontrollable  fit  of  most  hilarious 
laughter. 

I,  too,  looked  to  see  what  caused  his 
mirth,  and  must  confess  I  never  felt  a  more 
))erfect  fool  in  all  my  life. 

As  I  realized  to  myself  how  completelj’  1 
had  laid  myself  open  to  all  Frank’s  most 
jHjw'erful  batteries  of  “chaff”  for  weeks  to 
come,  1  would  have  given  much  to  have  re¬ 
called  my  visit  to  his  room. 

I  would  rather  have  believed  all  my  life 
that  I  had  seen  a  real  ghost. 

But  I  had  really  seen  nothing  of  the  sort. 

'I’he  mysterj'  is  very  simple,  and  a  verj' 
few  words  will  explain  it. 

While  Luej'  Staudring  was  engaged  on 
her  Christmas  decorations  she  wished  to 
give  the  gardeners  some  directions  as  to 
what  she  wanted,  and  lieforc  going  out  into 
the  grounds  had  put  on  a  large  travelling 
cloak.  On  her  return,  taking  it  off  in  the 
librarj',  she  threw  it  carelesslj'  on  to  a  life- 
size  statue  of  her  grandfather.  Sir  John 
Standring,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
his  native  county,  and  was  “  taken  ”  in  the 
a<;t  of  addressing  the  “  House.”  Tlie  hood 
of  the  cloak  hail  fallen  into  its  natural  place 
on  his  head,  and  so,  what  with  the  red  tas¬ 
sels,  the  marble  fac-e,  and  outstretched  hand, 
with  the  aid  of  the  moon’s  raj'S,  mj'  mistake 
was  easily  accounted  for. 

At  breakfast-time  next  morning  Frank 
cheerfully  related  my  adventures,  with  many 
additions  and  ornamentations  of  his  oivn, 
and  1  got  unmercifully  quizzed ;  but  I  ha<l 
mj’  compensations  even  then. 

1  have,  however,  never  been  allowed  to 
flirget  my  first  night  at  Standring  Hall ; 
and  only  yesterday  I  heard  my  eldest  son, 
a  sturdy  young  urchin  of  eight  summers, 
listening  breathlesslj'  to  his  Uncle  Frank’s 
story  of  “  Papa’s  Ghost.” 


January  8,  1870.] 
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POETS  AND  CRITICS. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Academy,  Mr. 

Matthew  Akxolu  has  stated  his  views 
u|)on  a  subject  of  considerable  literary-  inter¬ 
est.  “  Excellent  work,”  he  says,  “  in  a  low- 
«  r  kind  counts  in  the  long  run  above  work 
which  is  short  of  excellence  in  a  higher ; 
first-rate  criticism  has  a  permanent  value 
greater  tlian  that  of  any  hut  first-rate 
works  of  poetry  and  art.”  On  a  (jucstioii 
like  this,  says  a  writer  in  the  Daily  News, 
few  men  an*  better  able  to  s])eak  or  are 
more  entitled  to  be  heard  than  Mk.  Ait- 
NOLi>,  who  has  iichieved  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess  both  as  a  jKKJt  and  a  critic.  lie  knows, 
if  any  one  knows,  the  worth  aiul  worthless¬ 
ness  of  criticism,  and  the  author  of  “  'Die 
Forsaken  Merman  ”  and  the  “  Scholar  Gip¬ 
sy,”  whose  best  poems,  acconling  to  Mu. 
SwiNBUUNE,  cannot  but  live  as  long  as  any 
of  their  time,  is  not  likely  to  ilepreeiate  the 
glorious  art  in  which  he  has  jiroved  himself 
a  master.  It  is  therefore  with  some  diffidence 
that  we  venture  to  differ  from  a  writer  so 
careful  and  judicious;  but  we  think  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  argument  might  be  jiroved,  to 
g'l  no  further,  from  ^Ir.  Matthew  An- 
NOLii’s  own  writings.  In  criticism  his  work 
will  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  differ 
from  him,  to  be  “  first-rate,”  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  some  respects  he  has  no  rival  in 
this  department  of  literature ;  as  a  poet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  by  the  side  of 
Shakesi'eaue  and  Miltox,  or  even  of 
WouDswonTH  and  Keats.  Yet  it  nce<ls 
no  spirit  of  projihecy  to  declare  that  a  few 
of  Mr.  Auxold’s  |)oems,  half  a  dozen  per¬ 
haps,  two  or  thrc*e  assuredly,  will  take  a 
jiermanent  place  in  English  literature.  Can 
as  much  be  said  for  Mr.  Aunold’s  criti¬ 
cism?  Wii  greatly  doubt  it,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  criticism,  however  fine  it  may 
be,  serves  but  a  temjiorary  purpose,  and  in¬ 
fluences  eomparativel}'  few  minds,  while 
))octry  lays  hold  of  the  human  heart  with  a 
grip  which  time  cannot  relax,  since  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  universal  feelings,  which  are  unaf¬ 
fected  by  change. 

'Die  art  of  criticism  has  been  frequently 
associated  with  the  art  of  {xietry.  Dryden 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  English 
critics,  and  what  he  has  -written  about  jioetry 
and  jHiets  has  still  its  interest  for  students ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
prose  of  “  glorious  John  ”  has  become  ob¬ 
solete,  while  his  verse  lives  and  will  live. 
It  may  be  objected  that  Dryden  ranks  with 
the  poets  who,  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  estimation, 
are  first-rate.  We  do  not  think  this  would 
be  Mr.  Arnold’s  judgment ;  hut  let  us  take  a 
less  doubtful  ease.  Dr.  Johnson  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  great  critic  in  his  own  day,  and 
ilespite  much  dogmatism  and  prejudice  has 
not  wholly  lost  the  n^putation.  He  is  often 
in  error,  he  often  shows  an  incapacity  for 
appreciating  the  highest  order  of  poetry, 
but  he  is  always  vigorous  apd  clear-headed, 
and  his  discernment  is  sometimes  admirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Johnson  Avas  a  small 
jKxrt,  and  would  perhaps  never  Jiave  Avritten 
in  rhyme  if  it  had  not  lieen  the  fashion  of 
the  age ;  yet  one  or  tAvo  of  his  pieces,  es¬ 
pecially  the  lines  on  Levet,  survive  in  the 
memory  of  all  lovers  of  lAoeti*)-.  Again, 
Addison’s  criticism,  considering  tlu*  time  at 
which  it  Avas  Avritten.  may  assuredly  be 
styled  first-rate,  while  his  poetry  is  for  the 
most  part  veiy  poor  stufl’  indeed.  But 
who  reads  Addison’s  criticism  now-a-days  ? 
Who  has  not  read,  p«‘rhaps  learned,  one  or 
more  of  the  sacred  po<>nis  Avritten  by  the 
famous  essavist,  and  preserved  in  most  col¬ 
lections  of  tngli.sh  poetry  ? 

'Die  present  age  has  produced  some  gn“at 
English  critics  and  |)oets ;  indeed,  almost 
all  the  poets  who  flourislu*d  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth.  Scott,  and  Southey,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  distinguished  themselves  in  critieism 
as  well  as  in  poetrA*.  Take  the  last  of  these 
names  as  an  illustration  of  our  subject. 
Robert  Southe}'’s  belief  in  his  greatness  as 
a  jioct  has  not  been  shared  by  his  contem- 
jioraries.  His  epics  have  not  jiroved  a  for¬ 
tune  to  his  family,  neither  have  they  placed 
his  name,  as  he  fondly  anticipated,  by  the 
side  of  Milton’s.  Southey’s  work  in  iioetn- 
must,  we  fear,  be  pronounced  second-rate ; 
his  Avork  as  a  prose  Avriter  and  critic  is, 
some  of  it,  of  the  highest  onler;  yet,  if 
Southey’s  name  holds  its  place  in  literature, 
as  Ave  believe  it  will,  it  Avill  lie  due  probably 
to  a  fcAv  beautiful  occasional  versi*s  rather 
than  to  the  Avorth,  high  though  it  he,  of  his 
almost  inimitable  prose.  Sure  Ave  are  that, 
great  as  Coleridge  proved  himself  in  the 
realms  of  criticism,  all  he  ever  Avrote  about 
poetry  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  most  exquisite  of  all  love  p<K>ms,  “  Gen¬ 
evieve,”  with  the  “  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of 


Chaniouni,”  or  with  the  “  Ancient  Mari-  ' 
ncr.”  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
poetry  which  cannot  justly  lie  iironounced  ; 
the  bt*8t,  —  that  is  to  sav,  Avhicli  must  not 
be  ranked  with  that  of  Dante  and  Shake-  , 
sjiean*,  of  Milton  and  Molicre,  —  has  some¬ 
times,  nevertheless,  a  permanent  value, 
Avhich  is  not  reached  even  by  first-rate  i 
criticism.  I 

FRENCH  DINNERS. 

J^''RENCHMEN  of  half  a  century  ago 
prided  themselves  ujxin  the  delicate  , 
freshness  of  their  food,  and  lioasted,  not 
Avithout  reason,  that  a  stranger, — came  he 
from  north,  south,  east,  or  Avest,  —  could  get 
a  dinner  in  Paris  such  as  he  never  could  at  ■ 
home.  'Diose  Avere  the  good  old  times  for  | 
ijourmefs.  'Die  voung  gentiemen  who  fre- 
(|uented  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  or  strolled 
up  and  down  the  famous  wooden  galleries  ; 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  —  at  that  jieriod  the 
fashionable  lounge,  —  kneAV  the  gi’eat  cooks  I 
of  the  capital  by  name  as  they  did  the  I 
ballet-dancers,  the  tenors  of  the  Salle  Ven-  i 
tadour,  and  the  princijial  orators  of  the  | 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  And  the  fact  is,  the  ' 
great  chefs  of  the  Restoration  Avere  no  mean 
))eople.  They  Avere  in  receijit  of  salaries  | 
Avhich  often  reached  as  high  as  30,000  lran<*s  : 
a  year,  —  that  is,  someAvhere  about  double  ! 
the  pay  of  a  colonel  of  infantry.  'Diey  i 
called  themselves  artists;  they  stipulated  ' 
in  the  written  cngagi-ments  they  signed  Avith  i 
their  emjiloyers  that  they  should  have  six  ^ 
weeks’  holidays  in  the  autumn  for  a  change  , 
of  air  by  the  seaside ;  they  invented  ncAV  ' 
dishes,  they  confided  their  vicAvs  ujKin  the  , 
culinary  science  to  needy  men  of  letters,  who  ' 
Avrote  books  in  their  name;  and  Avhen  by  ' 
reason  of  the  death  or  ruin  of  their  masters 
the}'  became  free,  noblemen  and  hotel-keej)-  I 
ers  bid  for  them  fiercelv  as  men  do  in  this 
degenerate  age  for  a  'I'itian  or  a  Murillo,  i 
All  this  was  charming  for  jieople  Avho  liked  ' 
good  dinners ;  for,  as  in  time  of  military  rage 
every  French  soldier  fights  like  a  man  in  ' 
hopes  of  being  rcAvardcfl  Avith  a  bit  of  red  I 
ribbon,  so  in  the  days  when  cookery  Avas  aji-  ■ 
preciated  every  French  cook  fried,  boiled,  j 
and  roasted  Avith  a  will  in  humble  expecta-  i 
tion  that  some  day  or  other  the  title  of  ! 
rordon-lileu  Avould  croAvn  his  Avell-meant  ef-  i 
forts.  W'ho  could  tell,  indeed,  but  that  the 
quiet,  well-tiressed  individual  Avho  had  just  I 
entered  the  dining-room  of  the  modest  res-  | 
taurant  and  ordered  a  mayonnaise,  a  sol  au  i 
gratin,  and  some  cotelettes  ii  la  soubise  for  : 
his  dinner,  Avas  a  peer  of  France  in  mufti, —  , 
a  peer  aa-Iio,  if  jileased  Avith  his  repast,  might  I 
bring  other  jieers  after  him  and  set  the  moil-  ; 
est  restaurant  in  fashion  ?  Such  things  haji-  1 
jiened  then.  It  had  required  no  more  than  | 
a  frozen  barrel  of  Romane  and  the  acciden-  | 
tal  christening  of  ])Oulet  h  la  Marengo  to  i 
found  the  reputation  of  the  Trois  Freres  ' 
Proven<;aux;  whilst  a  tureen  of  jKitage  ! 
bisque  —  so  the  story  goes  —  had  been  j 
enough  to  start  the  fame  of  the  Rocher  de  I 
Cancal.  "Die  imagination  of  French  cooks  ' 
and  scullions  Avas  on  the  alert.  Everj-  cus-  | 
tomer  avIio  ordered  a  clever  dinner,  and  , 
shoAved  that  he  knew  Avhat  he  Avas  eating,  ! 
raised  golden  hopes  in  the  hearts  1k*1oav  I 
stairs.  French  hotels  and  restaurants  were  I 
then  really  worth  dining  at,  and  it  was  a  I 
fact  Avhich  travellers  never  failed  to  record  | 
very  tenderly  in  their  memoirs  that,  Avhethcr  i 
one  spent  on  hne’s  dinner  five  francs  or  | 
fiftv,  the  fare  was  sure  to  be  Aiholesome,  : 
weil-cooked,  and  agreeable.  Truth  to  say,  ' 
hoAvever,  this  blissful  state  of  things  onlv  i 
lasted  a  few  years,  for  one  must  not  go  back  . 
for  excellent  cooken-  further  than  tjic  reign  ■ 
of  Napoleon,  nor  hope  to  find  the  vestiges  ; 
of  it  much  later  than  1830.  .  j 

Taken  all  in  all,  France  may  Im*  no  Avorse 
in  point  of  cookery  than  England  or  Ger-  ; 
many,  hut  it  is  hardly  better.  Amongst  i 
British  travellers  there  are  still  a  few  enthu-  | 
siusts  AA’ho  go  into  raptures  over  th6  fare  ‘ 
provided  at  the  monster  hotels  and  the  more  i 
famous  restaurants.  But  Frenchmen  them-  | 
selves  are  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  restaurants  most  ' 
jwpular  AA'ith  French  barristers,  journalists,  : 
artists,  officers,  and  well-to-do  bachelors  in 
general  are  precisely  those  where  the  dinner 
is  of  an  English  kind,  that  is,  where  a  cor¬ 
tege  of  solemn-looking  joints  is  wheeled  in 
at  six  o’clock  and  made  to  do  duty  as  the 
staple  article  of  the  evening’s  dinner.  And 
this,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  question  of 
economy,  for  a  dinner  off  the  joint  Ai’ith 
accompaniment  of  the  usual  ct  cetera^  is  not 
any  cheaper  —  often  much  less  so,  indeed 
—  than  a  purely  French  dinner  of  three  or 
four  courses.  But  Frenchmen  are  placed  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Long  acquaintance 
has  made  them  distnistful  of  stews.  It  is 


the  «)ld  ([uestion  of  timeo  JJanaon.  L’nder 
the  heaps  of  mushrooms  amt  olives  lurks 
mischief.  Those,  tlierefbre,  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  twenty  francs  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Cafd  Anglais,  or  to  keep  a  cook  of  their 
own,  prefer  relying  upon  the  simple  joints 
set  in  fashion  by  England,  and  dine  —  from 
mullagatawney  or  oxtail  to  Stilton  cheese 
inclusive  —  very  much  as  if  they  were  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  'Die  only  thing 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  .accustom 
themselves  to  entirely  is  the  taking  of  beer 
Avhilst  eating.  But  this  is  an  innovation 
wliich,  like  the  joints,  is  destined  to  have 
its  dav.  Already,  under  pretext  of  trying  | 
British  pale  ale,  many  F renchmen  may  be  | 
descried  handling  plate-tankards  at  lun-  j 
cheon.  Inveterate  jiatriots  lieAvail  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  another  symptom  of  Anglo-mania;  | 
but  the  Anglo-maniacs  contend  that  in  this  j 
age  of  ]>rogre88  the  French  Avines  have  , 
shown  a  tendency  to  folloAV  in  the  Avake  of  j 
the  French  stews,  and  that  the  only  way  of  j 
being  certain  that  one  is  drinking  of  a  sound 
vintage,  Avholesome,  cheap,  and  unadulter¬ 
ated,  is  to  drink  beer. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  sale  of  I 
dance-music  may  be  formed  from  a  state-  ! 
ment  in  a  French  jjjiper  that  the  profits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  a  certain  Vnl-ie  dei> 
lloxes  amount  to  225,000  francs. 

— 'Die  Frt'nch  North-Polar  Expedition, 
via  Behring’s  Strait,  appears  to  have  liecu 
abandoned  for  the  present ;  M.  Lambert, 
the  projector,  having  obtained  subscriptions 
to  the  extent  only  of  300,000  francs,  one- 
half  the  required  amount. 

—  A  M.  Klein  has  had  the  deplorable 
patience  to  reckon  up  Avhat  he  considers 
to  lie  the  entire  number  of  owr.atic  scores  in 
existence,  and  he  declares  that  no  less  than 
6,000  “have  inundated  the  musical  world 
during  the  last  centun-  and  a  half.”  Cal¬ 
culating  that  each  opera  or  operetta  contiiins 
twenty  melodies,  —  certainly  a  most  lilieral 
supposition,  —  he  concludes  that  since  the 
year  1720  no  less  than  120,000  operatic  mel¬ 
odies  have  been  composed.  It  is  a  large 
number ;  and  if,  out  of  the  120,000,  120  were 
original,  that,  also,  would  be  a  large  number. 
'The  stony  of  “  Romeo  and  .luliet  ”  in  the 
form  of  a  libretto  has  been  set  to  music 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  times,  and  M. 
Klein  thinks  that  as  many  as  three  of  these 
versions  —  those  of  Vaccai,  Bellini,  and 
Gounod  —  will  endure.  -M.  Klein  is  verA- 
sanguine. 

—  Dr.  Felix  Liebrecht  thinks  that  he  j 
has  found  the  source  from  Avhich  iSchiller  I 
boiTOwed,  not  only  the  general  plot,  but 
even  a  certain  number  of  verses,  in  his  trag¬ 
edy,  'Die  Bride  of  Messina.  Dr.  Liebrecht 
is  well  known  by  his  learned  Avorks  on 
the  legends  and  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  best  authority  on  that 
curious  branch  of  literature*,  and  liis  bib¬ 
liographic  knowledge  is  of  unusual  extent. 
Few  |K*ople,  if  by  chance  they  lighted  on 
such  a  book,  would  think  of  reading  La 
Mart  d' AM,  Tragedie  en  troin  aefes,  et  en 
cerf,  ]>ar  le  citoyen  Legouve  (Paris,  1793)  ; 
but  this  is  the  very  liook  from  which  Dr. 
Liebrecht  imagines  that  Schiller  borrowed 
the  general  idea  of  his  liraut  von  Mexsina, 
nay,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
tually  transferred  certain  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions. 

—  'Die  Paris  journals  enter  into  someAvhat 
minute  details  rcsix*cting  the  jx'rsonal  ap- 
pc'arancc  of  remarkable  pi*ople.  Le  Petit 
Journal  gives  a  portrait  gallei'y  of  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and,  to  judge 
from  two  recent  specimens,  is  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  cut  of  their  clothes.  It 
says  that  3*1.  Clement  Duvernois  is  much, 
and  yet  badly,  dri  ssed,  has  a  good  great  coat 
and  an  irreproachable  hat,  but,  having  a 
great  horror  of  braces,  cannot  jiossibly  avoid 
showing  a  fringe  or  puffing  of  shirt  betAveen 
his  Avaistcoat  .and  trousers.  'Die  case  of  the  ! 
Marquis  de  Saintc  Ilennine  is  still  Avorse. 
He  wears  trousers  which  have  no  right  to 
the  name  in  any  known  language,  and  have 
the  further  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  Imve 
no  hold  uiKin  him  ;  but  this,  it  is  stated,  may 
be,  that  he  himself  holds  to  nothing,  lK*ing  a 
philosopher. 

—  'Die  director  of  a  French  theatre.  La 
Gaietc,  has  introduced  a  curious  theatrical 
innoviition.  In  the  “  Bibliothetiuc  Imperi- 
ale  ”  there  exists  an  interesting  collection 
of  engravings  re]m*senting  the  actors  and 
actress(*s  of  the  last  two  centiudes  in  the  cos- 

i  tunics  originally  worn  by  them  in  their  re- 


sjiective  parts,  and  the  exjx*riment  has  now 
been  made,  at  the  Gaiete,  of  restoring  the 
original  “  mise-cn-s<*ene  ”  of  Racine’s  tra¬ 
gedy  of  “  Andromaque,”  which  is  now  given 
exactly  as  it  was  performed  before  the  Grand 
Monaniue.  'Die  well-known  dramatic  critic, 
M.  de  Sarcey,  in  a  recent  conference,  strong¬ 
ly  advocated  the  propriety  of  this  revival. 
According  to  him,  a  hero  of  Racine’s  trage¬ 
dies,  while  wearing  the  costume  as  well  as 
speaking  the  language  of  the  French  Court, 
is,  though  a  conventional,  at  least  a  consis¬ 
tent,  type.  His  thoughts  and  expressions  are 
essentially  those  of  a  French  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  Greek  or  Roman  pseudonATne ; 
and  the  polite  and  courtly  phr^es  which  he 
employs,  even  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  must  always  more  or  less  shock  the 
sjiectator’s  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  when 
uttered  by  a  man  in  a  toga  and  sandals, 
'fhere  is,  undoubtedly,  much  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  case ;  still  it  will  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  one’s  self  to  Camilla  cursing  Rome 
in  a  hoop  and  patches,  or  to  .lulius'Csesar 
expiring  in  a  wig  and  lace  ruffles. 

—  In  sending  out  the  new  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hood’s  “  iRss  Kilmansegg  ”  for  re¬ 
view,  the  publishers  have  considerately 
supplied  the  critics  Avith  a  judgment  on  the 
work  ready  to  their  hands.  This  commu¬ 
nication  the  Saturday  Review  prints  just  as 
it  reached  the  editor :  — 

44  Dovkr  Street,  Piccidiut. 

Sir,  —  We  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you, 
for  the  purpose  of  reAaew,  a  copy  of  Captain 
Seccomffs  Kilwiansegy.  In  the  opinion  of  all 
the  artists  who  haA-e  seen  the  draivings  and  etch¬ 
ings,  no  illustrator,  from  Hogarth  to  [an  illegi- 
l)le*  Avord,  Avhich  may  lie  meant  for  Tennicl,  but 
whieh  is  spelled  Fennier]  has  cA'cr  combined  in 
so  small  a  space  such  an  amount  of  skill.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  the  most  wonderful  book  of  the 
century.  We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  MOXOX,  Sox,  AND  Co. 
'Die  Times  also  prints  the  communique,  but 
!  without  acknowledging  the  source  from 
which  this  emphatic  and  highly  laudatory 
opinion  was  derived :  “  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  artists  that  no  illustrator, 
from  the  davs  of  Hogarth  down  to  those  of 
;  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Gu.stavc  Dorc,  has  ever 
I  contriveil  to  combine  in  so  small  a  space  a 
I  great  amount  of  skill  in  minute  details.” 

I  No  doubt  this  new  fashion,  if  generally 
I  adopted.  A\-ould  save  reviewers,  a  good  deal 
I  of  trouble. 

—  'Die  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wants  to  know 
“  why  is  it  that  Christianity  and  civilization 
have  failed  to  give  us  [English]  the  man¬ 
ners  of  gentlemen  ?  ”  On  reading  the  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  the  Times  com*spondent,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  Avith  the  superiority  of  the 
Arab  over  the  Englishman  in  this  respect. 
We  read  that  the  Arabs  make  way  for  a 
stranger  with  promptness  and  courtesy, 
never  stare,  or  affect  the  ill-bred  ease,  or 
indulge  in  the  vulgar  chaffing,  of  far  better- 
dressed  mobs  in  lands  nearer  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  read  of  the  ridiculous  and 
unreasonable  grumbling  of  the  Christian 
guests  of  the  Viceroy,  and  of  a  gentleman 
demanding  an  audience  of  his  Highness  for 
the  purpose  of  complaining  that  he  had  been 
put  to  sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room.  This 
IS  not  as  should  be,  says  the  Gazette.  “  Good 
as  the  manners  of  the  children  of  the  desert 
are,  ours  should  be  as  superior  to  theirs  as 
our  relative  position  in  the  great  society  of 
nations.  Our  very  vestrjTnen  should  by- 
rights  be  more  graceful,  more  courteous, 
more  comjiosed  than  the  most  highly  culti¬ 
vated  among  these  worshippers  of  the 
Prophet ;  then  why  is  it  that  England  has 
so  often  to  blush  for  the  conduct  of  her 
children,  who  behave,  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad,  as  though  tact  and  good  taste  formed 
no  part  of  a  Christian’s  outfit?  They  are 
always  standing  upon  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  rights,  utterly  forgetting  that, 
even  if  they  have  any  rights,  selMenial  is 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  being, 
and  by  occasionally  waiving  their  rights 
they  Avill  acquire  far  more  influence  and 
inspire  more  re*spect  than  by  attempting  to 
obtain  them  by  a  bluster  which  makes  them 
either  odious  or  contemptible.  Perhaps  the 
secret  lies  in  our  eating  and  drinking  so 
much;  if  we  exercised  a  little  more  st*lf- 
dcnial  in  our  appetites  we  might  bring  that 
virtue  to  lH*ar  upon  our  general  behavior. 
If,  in  return  for  the  missions  the  faithftil 
send  in  such  nnmliers  to  the  infidel,  the 
latter  would  send  us  a  fcAv  missionaries  to 
teach  us  good  manners,  Ave  should  be  under 
an  obligation  to  them,  and  then,  perhaps, 
might  be  tried  the  experiment  of  feeding  a 
vestryman  on  milled  maize  and  vegetables 
for  a  month,  with  water  fiir  his  drink ;  it  is 
just  possible  he  might  thus  be  converted 
into  a  Lord  Chesterfield.” 
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DEATH  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

I.  I 

^piIE  lamplight  falls  on  a  pale  wan  taee,  | 
X  On  pale  wan  fingers  ever  plying ;  I 

To  and  fro  the  needle  flies ;  I 

Silence  reigns  except  for  sighs ;  i 

Nothing  is  idle  here  but  the  sighing.  ; 

II. 

The  lamplight  tails  on  my  Lady  Grace.  i 
On  Lady  Grat-e  all  hearts  beguiling ;  ; 

“  Lovely  dn-ss !  ”  “  Such  charming  1 
style !  ”  I 

Naught  to  do  but  dance  and  smile  ; 
Nothing  is  idle  here  but  the  smiling.  j 

III.  j 

Tlie  lamplight  tails  on  a  pale  still  face,  I 
On  pale  still  fingers  idle  lying ; 

Why  so  startled,  silly  slaves  ?  | 

Work !  work  !  till  ye  find  your  graves ;  j 
No  one  is  idle  here  but  the  d_\-ing. 


SQLIRE  BRIMLEY.  j 

1. 

T IT’HEN  our  old  nurse  Deborah  first  en-  j 
T  T  tered  our  grandfather’s  service,  the 
family  at  the  Manor  rfouse  consisted  of  five 
daughters,  our  great-aunts,  —  Ann,  Dorothy,  ] 
Charlotte,  Mabel,  and  Agatha.  Their  ! 
mother  had  died  when  they  were  infants,  j 
and  their  father  was  then  about  sixty-five,  a 
OTMjious,  kindly-hearted  English  gentleman,  | 
loving  fox-hnnting,  and  hating  the  French,  , 
who  were  then  keeping  England  in  constant 
dread  of  invasion,  and  Europe  all  in  a  flame. 

Dorothy,  Charlotte,  and  Mabel  all  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  Ann,  the  eldest,  remained  single, 
and  became  the  dear,  good,  loved,  and  re-  | 
vered  old  maid  whom  my  sister  Jane  says  j 
she  should  like  to  resemble.  ! 

There  was  only  one  really  exciting  event 
in  all  Aunt  Ann’s  life  of  seventy  years,  and  ! 
that  I  will  relate  as  Deborah  told’it  to  us. 

After  Miss  Agatlia’s  death.  Miss  Ann, 
the  eldest  and  plainest  of  the  five  sisters, 
who  had  been  very  much  attached  to  Miss 
Agatha,  grew  to  dislike  going  out  as  the 
others  did,  and  kept  veiy  much  at  home. 
She  had  never  been  so  bright  and  happy- 
looking  as  they  were,  or  rather  she  had  al¬ 
ways  had  the  lines  of  what  1  often  thought  | 
must  have  been  a  great,  hidden  sorrow,  on  i 
her  brow,  and  about  her  mouth.  At  the  end  i 
of  that  sorrowful  month  of  watching,  she  | 
grew  still  quieter,  and  the  lines  deepened.  I 

But  that  might  be  grief  for  her  lost  sister ;  | 
and  at  any  rate  it  dhl  not  become  me  to  pry  I 
into  my  young  ladies’  concerns,  so  I  said 
nothing  to  any  one  about  Miss  Ann’s  low 
spirits.  She  liked  to  have  me  about  her, 
and  when  I  had  nothing  but  my  needlework 
to  do,  which  was  a  great  deal  more  in  those 
days  when  ladies  wore  such  a  deal  of  lace 
and  worked  frilling  than  it  is  now,  she 
would  often  tell  me  to  sit  in  her  room,  and 
she  would  be  in  and  out  and  talk  to  me, 
sometimes  on  one  thing  and  sometimes  on 
another. 

One  evening  Miss  Dorothy,  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  Miss  Mabel  had  gone  to  a  great  | 
ball  at  one  of  the  neighboring  houses ;  and  I 
the  weather  being  bad  and  the  roads  rough, 
they  were  to  sleep  there,  and  come  back  the 
next  day.  I  was  pretty  well  tired  after  get¬ 
ting  my  young  ladies  ready  and  helping  the 
hair-ilresser  to  powder  and  dress  their  hair, 
and  it  being  past  five  o’clock  I  went  to  lie 
down  on  my  Ix'd  for  a  little  time  before  sup- 
jier.  I  had  not  been  lying  there  long,  and 
was  in  a  haltkloze,  when  1  was  startled  by 
my  door  being  suddenly  ojiened,  and  Miss 
Ann  looking  in.  I  was  on  my  teet  in  a 
moment.  She  held  her  hand  to  her  lips. 

“  Deborah,  are-  you  ill  ?  ”  she  said,  in  an 
agitated  way  and  in  low  tones.  “  I  have 
only  vou  to  look  to !  ” 

“  What  is  it.  Miss  Ann  ?  ”  \ 

“  Hush  !  ”  I 

She  came  quite  into  the  room,  shut  the  | 
door  carefully,  and  then  sat  down  on  mv 
bed,  while  I  stood  and  waited  for  what  j 
might  come. 

“  Deborah,”  she  said,  still  speaking  low, 

“  I  think  you  are  prudent,  and  I  know  you 
arc  faithful.  I  have  something  to  te-ll  you 
which  will  re([uire  both  qualities.  You 
never  knew  that  I  have  a  brother.” 

I  was  verj'  much  surprised  ;  for  though  I 
had  heard  some  gossiji  about  a  “  voun*^ 
^uire,”  I  had  never  given  it  any  heed,  and 
indeed  1  had  forgotten  it;  so  I  only  said, 

“  No,  miss,  1  never  knew.” 

“  Well,  unhapjiily  my  brother  offended 
my  father  by  going  abroad  and  marry  ing  a 
Freneh  lady.  It  happened  eleven  years 
ago,  and  we  liavc  never  seen  him  since. 


He  has  stmt  a  servant  over  from  Paris,  who 
arrived  here  this  afternoon  with  a  letter  to 
tell  me  that  affairs  are  so  thrt-atening  in 
France,  that  he  is  going  immediately  to 
send  his  wife  and  son  to  England.  He  asks 
me  if  my  father  will  receive  her,  and  I  fear, 
—  I  know  he  will  not.  And  yet  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  she  should  Ik-  exjiosed  to  such 
danger  as  she  will  doubtless  encounter  if 
she  rt«mains  in  France.  I  am  distracted : 
Deborah,  do  you  think  she  and  her  bov 
could  come  to  your  uncle’s  till  1  can  break 
the  news  to  my  fatlier  ” 

“  Yes,  surely,  miss,  ”  I  answered.  “  Piwr 
lady  !  I  have  heard  tell  that  French  ladies 
ean’t  do  without  a  great  deal  of  dancing  and 
gayety,  and  she  won’t  get  much  of  that ;  but 
maybe  she  ’ll  be  too  glad  to  be  safe  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  heed  it,  miss  ’?  ” 

“  O  yes,  Deborah,  you  need  not  fear ; 
and  from  all  I  know,  she  is  <piiet,  and  sweet, 
and  good,  and  will  lie  very  happy  with  her 
lioy.  I  will  write  then  speedil}-,  tor  the  mes¬ 
senger  must  get  back  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  you  must  go  and  prepare  your 
uncle ;  and  warn  —  or  no,  there  is  no  need, 
since  even  you  had  never  heard  the  miserable 
secret  he  knows  so  well.  I  know  I  may 
trust  you  ” ;  and  she  took  my  hand  and  wrung 
it  hard.  1  had  never  seen  her  .so  moved. 
As  she  got  u]>  hurriedly  from  the  hed  1 
heartl  her  say  half  to  herself,  “  I  trust  I  am 
doing  right.  God  help  me !  I  hope  it  is 
not  wrong.” 

Wrong !  I  could  not  help  sjieaking  out 
then. 

“No.  miss,”  1  said  boldly;  “it  can’t  lie 
wrong  to  help  one’s  own  kith  and  kin,  or  to 
help  any  one.  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  is 
in  danger.  It  would  1k^  more  wrong,  to  my 
mind,  if  you  were  to  leave  them  to  those 
murderous  Frenchmen  the  papers  are  so  full 
of.  That  would  be  a  sin ;  it  never  can  be 
one  to  help  those  that  need  help.” 

Miss  Ann  turned  and  looked  at  me  rather 
surprised,  and  I  thought  she  might  be  angry 
at  my  bold  speaking,  though  I  could  n’t  have 
heljied  it  if  she  had  been  angrj-  ten  times 
over ;  but  she  said,  “  God  bless  you,  Debo¬ 
rah  ;  I  think  you  are  right,  but  my  father 
must  not  know,  —  at  least,  not  now.  Go, 
there ’s  a  good  girl,  as  soon  as  you  <,-an.” 

As  I  opened  the  door  for  her  she  pas.sed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  face,  as  if  to 
clear  from  them  the  traces  of  doubt  and 
anxiety;  and  the  lines  I  spoke  of  looked 
deeper  than  ever.  I  knew  the  reason  of 
them  now. 

I  was  soon  on  my  way  home.  It  was  a 
lonesome  bit  of  road,  but  as  pretty  as  any 
you  could  find  in  England,  and  one  I  loved 
well  to  walk,  winter  or  summer.  It  was 
drawing  towards  spring  then,  but  the  road, 
which  M'ound  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  side  of  a  hill,  was  still  littered  with 
golden  brown  leaves  from  the  beeches  which 
drooped  over  it;  for  the  enclosed  ground 
to  the  left  was  part  of  the  Manor  House 
grounds,  and  was  planted  with  noble  old 
beech-trees,  which  had  flourished  there,  so 
people  said,  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
wind  blew  among  the  branches  with  a  mourn¬ 
ful  sound,  and  it  was  getting  dark  as  I  walked 
quickly  down  the  hill ;  but  I  had  tofi  much 
to  think  of  to  feel  melancholy,  and  my 
thoughts  ran  on  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  my 
legs  did  when  I  came  to  the  level  ground. 

It  seemed  so  strange  that  I  had  never 
heani  of  my  master’s  son !  How  well  tlie 
servants  and  village  people  must  have  kept 
the.  secret,  if  they  knew  it  I  More  from 
fear  of  the  squire’s  anger  than  from  anything 
else,  I  suspected ;  for  he  was  always  a  hasty 
gentleman,  and  his  anger  would  be  very 
sharp  while  it  lasted.  Then  I  fell  to  won¬ 
dering  what  the  jiuor  French  lady  would  be 
like.  It  makes  me  laugh  now  to  remember 
the  odd  fancies  I  had  about  her,  but  I  knew 
no  better  at  the  time. 

I  had  never  seen  a  tbreiracr,  —  they  were 
not  plentiful  in  England  then,  —  and  I  was 
not  at  all  clear  that  she  wotdd  even  have  a 
white  skin.  Tlien  as  for  food,  instead  of 
good  beef  and  mutton,  or  the  great  jiluin- 
puddings,  the  savory  pies,  and  the  fine  rich 
custards  of.  the  Hall,  she  was  no  doubt  ac¬ 
customed  to  frogs,  and  to  what  our  cook 
called  “  kickshaws  ” ;  nasty,  unwholesome 
things,  no  doubt.  I  was  thinking  deeply 
alwut  the  supply  of  frogs  in  Uncle  Roger’s 
ponds,  and  the  wav  they  should  be  caught 
and  cooked,  when  1  found  myself  at  home. 

Uncle  Roger  was  at  the  door  with  his  jiipc 
when  I  arrived,  out  of  breath  with  (juick 
walking  and  unable  to  say  a  word  at  first 
in  reply  to  his  astoni.shed  (juestions. 

“  Why,  Deb,  what ’s  the  matter  V  Quick, 
lass !  Is  anything  wrong  at  the  Hall  V” 

“  No,  not  exactly,”  I  gasjK-d  out ;  and 
then  sat  for  two  full  minutes  to  recover  my¬ 
self,  while  Uncle  Roger  puffed  at  his  pifie 
and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  growing  rounder 


and  rounder,  till  I  was  able  to  say,  “  I  ’in 
come  to  get  the  rooms  reaily  Miss  Agatha 
used  to  occupy,  uncle.  Miss  Ann  begg*!d 
me  to  do  so.  She  is  in  great  trouble,  for 
the  young  squire’s'wife  is  coming  over  here, 
or  slie  ’ll  be  munlered  by  the  Frenchmen.” 

“  nie  young  squire’s  wife  !  ”  repeated 
Uncle  Roger  verv  slowly,  his  eyes  growing 
wider,  if  possible,  than  before.  “  So  you 
know  that !  How  women  tattle !  ” 

“  O  uncle !  Miss  Ann  told  me  herself;  I 
never  heard  a  word  before,  and  I  would  n’t 
tattle  for  the  world.  She  said  she  knew  she 
could  trust  me.” 

“  Well,  well,  then,”  said  Uncle  Roger, 
looking  pleased  as  I  said  that,  in  spite  of 
gruflr  words,  “  don’t  begin  now ;  walls  have 
ears”;  and  he  shut  tlie  door.  “When  is 
she  coming  ’?  ” 

“  In  a  day  or  two.  !Miss  Ann  could  not 
rightly  say,  because  of  the  danger  of  travel¬ 
ling;  but  the  messenger  who  brought  the 
letter  from  the  young  —  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  said  my  imele,  rapping  his 
pipe  on  the  table  to  empty  the  ashes,  and 
utting  it  in  his  pocket ;  “  no  need  to  name 
im.  It  will  do  no  good,  and  it  may  do 
harm.  The  messenger ” 

“  AVent  just  now,”  I  whisjiered.  “  May 
not  I  ask  what  his  name  is,  uncle  ‘i  ” 

“  AV’ell,  there ’s  not  any  law  against  it 
that  I  know  of,”  said  my  uncle,  his  face  re¬ 
laxing  into  a  smile ;  ‘‘  and  you  ’ll  get  to 
know  somehow  if  I  don’t  tell  you,  I  suppose. 
It ’s  Herbert,  —  Master  Herbert,  —  who ’s 
half  broke  his  father’s  heart,  and  ipiitc  broke 
his  mother’s.” 

“  O  uncle !  *’  I  cried. 

“  It ’s  truth,”  he  said,  in  a  low,  sad  voice. 
“  She  never  held  up  her  head  after  the 
s(i[uire  found  out  what  he  had  done,  and  cast 
him  off.  But  come,  —  I  ’ll  go  with  you  to 
the  house,  and  talk  to  Miss  Ann.” 

I  was  glad  of  Uncle  Roger’s  company,  for 
it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  the  road,  as  I 
have  said,  was  lonesome.  As  we  went,  I 
could  not  help  puzzling  and  wondering  to 
mvself  why  the  squire  should  be  so  angry- 
with  Master  Herbert,  and  could  come  to  no 
conclusion.  There  was  no  law  that  I  ever 
heard  of  against  marrying  foreigners  for 
them  who  liked  it ;  and  Miss  Ann  had  said 
she  was  good  anil  gentle.  Miss  Ann  was 
not  angry.  She  was  grieved  and  pitiful. 
At  last  I  asked  timidly,  for  I  was  almost 
afraid  of  the  subject  by  this  time,  “  Uncle 
Roger,  why  was  the  squire  so  angry  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “ ’t  was  n’t  likely  tliat  the 
squire  would  like  to  see  a  lot  of  French  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  house,  and  ^o  know  that  they  who 
lived  there  would  be  half-fbreign-like  when 
he  was  dead  and  gone.  These  foreigners 
have  strange,  outlandish  ways,  I’ve  heard 
tell ;  and  though  the  young  lady  might  be 
all  well  enough,  she  would  have  got  relations, 
of  course.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she ’s 
a  Papist.” 

“  O  jxior  thing !  How  dreadful !  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  my  uncle,  tramping  on,  “  that ’s 
where  it  was ;  she  might  as  well  have  been 
a  heathen,  pretty  nigh.  That ’s  what  angered 
the  squire  so,  and  hurt  the  mistress.  Not, 
mind  you,  that  I ’m  saying  the  squire ’s  in 
the  right  now.  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  / 
say ;  and  it ’s  her  bringing  up  and  not  her 
fault,  poor  thing.  Maybe  flie ’d  have  turned 
and  made  a  right  gooil  English  Protestant 
after  all,  if  she  had  been  brought  over  here.” 

“  It  was  very  ■wrong  of  the  squire,”  I  said, 
decidedly,  for  I  was  always  a  terrible  hand 
at  speaking  mv  mind  when  I  was  a  girl ; 
and  I  was  frightened  a  moment  afterwards 
at  the  sound  of  my  own  wonls, 

“  You  ’re  quite  out  there.  Deb,  if  that ’s 
your  thought,”  said  uncle,  angrily.  “  Tlien*  ’s 
nothing  to  hinder  the  squire  fnim  doing 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
that  I  know  on  ;  and  you ’d  better  keep  a 
straighter  tongue  in  your  head  if  you  want 
to  stav  at  the  House,  I ’m  thinking.” 

I  <lid  n’t  dare  say  another  wonl  after  that, 
though  my  mind  was  not  one  whit  altered. 
It  was  a  strange  fancy,  but  as  Uncle  Roger 
tramped  on  over  a  heaj)  of  dead  beech- 
leaves,  —  crushing  some,  and  kicking  otlicrs 
out  right  and  left  with  his  heavy  boots,  — 
the  thought  would  come  into  my  hca<l  that 
he  was  thinking  of  Frenchmen  and  Papists, 
and  wishing  it  was  as  easy  to  tread  them 
under  f<x)t  as  the  jioor,  hrown  leaves. 

II. 

Late  dinners  had  not  come  into  fashion 
th(.-n,  and  when  Uncle  Roger  and  1  reached 
the  house.  Miss  Ann  was  at  supper  with 
her  father  in  the  small  brown  jiarlor.  I 
knew  she  would  ask  if  I  had  come  back 
when  the  meal  was  over  and  the  squire 
asleep,  for  he  often  slejit  most  part  of  the 
evenings,  especially  after  a  long  day’s  shoot¬ 
ing  or  hunting ;  so  I  left  Uncle  Roger  in  the 
servants’  hall  and  ran  up  stairs,  that  I  might 


be  within  call.  In  about  half  an  hour  Miss 
Ann  came  into  her  room,  and  started  vio- 
lentlv  when  she  saw  me. 

“  Delwrah !  I  thought  you  were  gone  this 
long  time.” 

I  told  her  I  had  been  home,  and  that 
Uncle  Roger  had  stepjied  up  to  speak  to 
her.  “  AA’here  will  you  see  him,  miss  ‘I  ” 
I  added. 

“  Show  him  into  the  dining-parlor,”  said 
she ;  “  and  let  no  one  come  in,  Deborah  ” ; 
and  she  came  slowly  down  stairs  after  me, 
looking  very  pale,  went  into  the  dining- 

farlor,  and  shut  the  dexir,  while  I  went  for 
’ncle  Roger. 

I  never  knew  what  jiassed  between  them 
in  the  half-hour  they  were  together ;  I  only 
know  that  Miss  Ann’s  face,  when  she  came 
out  of  the  room,  looked  much  brighter  and 
more  hopeful  than  it  had  done  when  she 
!  went  in ;  but  Uncle  Roger,  on  the  contrary, 

I  looked  troubled  and  even  angry. 

I  He  never  spoke  a  word  as  I  walked  back 
I  with  him  (for  I  was  to  go  and  see  about 
1  jirepai-ing  tlie  rooms),  but  I  heard  him  mut¬ 
tering  to  him.-elf  after  we  had  got  home,  and 
i  I  was  bustling  about  the  kitchen,  and  once 
;  I  thought  I  caught  the  words,  “  Tlie  squire ’s 
I  in  the  wrong,  alter  all,”  but  I  could  not  feel 
quite  sure  after  what  he  had  said  to  me. 

I  For  the  next  four  days  I  was  at  home 
putting  everything  into  order,  not  without 
a  sore  heart,  and  some  tears,  with  thinking 
of  dear  Miss  Agatha,  and  the  last  time  1 
had  done  the  same  thing.  1  lookc-d  out  the 
1  best  curtains  and  chair-covers,  blue  chintz, 
j  with  a  primrose  border,  which  Miss  Agatha 
used  to  admire  so  much ;  and  I  washed  the 
I  white  dimity  bc-d-furniture  with  the  ball 
fringe,  and  put  it  all  up  myself.  Then  I 
rubbed  up  the  little  oak  table  which  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  sitting-room  until  it 
shone  like  glass,  and  set  out  upon  it  the  tiny 
cups  and  saucers,  no  bigger  than  doll’s 
;  thing.s,  which  Uncle  Ned,  who  had  been  a 
I  sailor  and  was  dead,  brought  home  from 
some  strange  countrj-  he  hM  visited ;  and, 
lastly,  I  bethought  me  of  some  old  pictures 
which  had  long  lain  in  a  press  in  the  store- 
closet,  and  rummaged  them  out  and  got 
I  Uncle  Roger  to  hang  them  on  the  walls  of 
i  the  bedroom,  that  it  might  look  cheerful, 
j  for  it  was  all  oak,  and  not  gayly  papered 
j  like  the  parlor. 

There  was  one  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with 
the  name  “Meny- Andrew”  underneath ;  and 
two  smaller  ones  in  black  varaished  frames, 
of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  each  looking  very 
trim  and  smart ;  and  I  thought  them  pretty 
enough  then,  though  I  think  now  their 
waists  were  too  small,  and  their  cheeks  too 
highly  colored  to  be  natural.  But  the  best 
picture  of  all  was  a  painting  of  a  lady  in  a 
Straw  hat,  with  long  auburn  curls  hanging 
I  from  under  it,  a  white  satin  gown,  and  a 
■  necklace  of  pearls  in  her  hand,  tied  witli  a 
blue  riblion.  It  had  been  given  to  my  uncle 
years  before  as  part  payment  of  a  bad  debt, 
i  and  I  believe  jieople  who  understood  such 
things  said  it  was  very  valuable.  Certainly 
when  I  had  got  Uncle  Roger  to  put  it  up 
over  the  mantel  shelf  I  could  scarcely  take 
my  eyes  off'  tlie  lovely  face  of  the  lady,  and 
I  thought  I  could  have  picked  off  the  pearls 
from  the  picture  with  my  hand. 

AATell,  to  make  my  story  shorter,  a  week 
after  everything  had  been  made  ready,  and 
I  had  put  lavender  among  all  the  linen,  and 
lighted  a  fire  in  both  rooms,  making  believe 
to  Betty,  my  uncle’s  servant-girl,  that  he 
expected  some  relations  from  London,  the 
travellers  arrived.  I  remember  the  day  as 
if  it  ha<l  been  yesterday.  It  was  past  the 
middle  of  February,  the  lOtli,  I  think,  and 
it  had  lieen  cloudy  and  chill.  After  my  din¬ 
ner  I  put  on  my  Ixinnct,  as  I  did  now  every 
day,  and  got  ready  to  go  down  to  Uncle 
Roger’s.  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  would  happen  that  day,  though  we 
had  .so  often  been  disappointed,  and  Miss 
Ann  —  who  told  me  the  papers  were  full  of 
the  horrors  that  were  happening  in  France, 
and  the  way  people  were  stopped  and  put  in 
prison  if  they  tried  to  get  away  to  England, 
or  any  other  safe  countrj- — was  looking 
paler  and  thinner  and  graver  than  ever. 

I  was  just  passing  through  the  garden  to 
the  little  back  gate  which  opened  out  among 
the  lieeches,  when  I  heard  mj-  name  called, 

I  and  looking  back,  saw  Miss  Dorothj-  coming 
I  atfor  me. 

“  AVh)-,  Deb,”  said  she,  good-humored 
like,  “  what  a  gadabout  j-ou  are  growing ! 
AA’hat  is  to  become  of  my  ruffles  that  j'ou 
were  to  finish  to-day  ?  ” 

“  'Fliey  ’re  done,  miss,”  I  said  quickly ; 
“  I  got  up  early  and  finished  them  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“  Nav,  you  need  not  have  done  that,”  re¬ 
lied  she,  “  but  you  ’re  in  a  terrible  hum-, 
doubt  you ’ve  get  ja,  sweetheart  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.” 
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“  No,  miss,  that  I  have  n’t  1  ”  I  said  in-  j 
(lignantly,  but  I  reddened  so  troin  vexation 
at  being'delayed,  that  she  laughed  the  more, 
hehl  up  her  finger,  and  ran  off. 

Well,  I  got  home  at  last,  and  when  I  Ibund 
everything  as  usual,  and  Unele  Roger  gone 
out  into  the  home  pasture  with  his  gun,  I 
was  quite  disappointed,  I  had  so  fully  made 
u|)  my  mind  that  I  should  have  found  the 
Freneh  lady  arrived. 

I  went  round  the  two  rooms  and  dusted 
them  as  I  did  every  day,  lit  the  fires,  and 
then  with  a  sudden  thought  went  into  the 
garden  and  got  a  great  bunch  of  snow-<lrops 
to  put  in  the  ])arlor.  I  was  so  rcistless 
that  I  could  not  keep  still,  and  I  rt'iuember  I 
scolded  the  seiwant,  a  raw  gaping  girl,  for  fol¬ 
lowing  me  about  with  her  eves  inste.id  of  mind¬ 
ing  her  cheese-making.  1  spoke  too  sharjily 
maybe,  but  you  see  1  was  afraid  of  her  find¬ 
ing  anything  out  about  the  young  squire. 

At  last  I  was  forced  to  set  oil’  back,  but  I 
was  so  reluctant  to  lose  all  hope,  that  I  batle 
Betty  keep  the  fires  up  in  both  rooms,  and 
left  her  the  key,  thinking  I  could  run  down 
again  after  tea.  It  had  been  cold  and  dull 
before,  but  now  it  was  still  colder  and  duller. 
'Die  wind  had  got  up,  and  1  could  hear  it 
moaning  among  the  branches  of  the  beech- 
trees,  and  very  soon  large  cold  th’ops  of  rain 
began  to  fall.  I  had  been  loitering,  but  now 
I  hurried  on,  anxious  to  reach  the  Hall  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  fell. 

I  had  just  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  was  thinking  that  after  all  1  was  glad 
the  young  lady  hail  not  got  her  first  sight 
of  things  on  such  a  dreary  day,  when  I  heard 
a  sound  of  horses  and  a  chaise  coming  fast 
down  the  road  towards  me.  Tliere  was  a 
sharp  turn  just  thert%  and  I  had  hardly 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  they  turned 
the  corner. 

I  saw  that  the  driver  could  not  guide  the 
horses  in  the  least,  that  they  were  running 
away,  and  that  the  chaise  was  swaying 
backwards  and  forwiu'ds,  and  must  be  over¬ 
turned  in  a  minute.  I  elasjied  my  hands, 
and  shut  my  eyes  that  I  might  not  see  what 
hapimned ;  but  I  soon  opened  them  again, 
tor  I  heard  a  child’s  scream  amidst  the  kick¬ 
ing  of  horses  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
chaise.  It  had  lieen  thrown  on  its  side 
against  the  steep  bank,  the  horses  were 
plunging  violently,  and  the  coachman,  who 
had  been  jerked  off  his  box,  lay  in  the  road, 
half  stunned,  as  I  thought  then,  though  I 
soon  found  out  that  he  had  had  too  much 
strong  ale  at  his  last  baiting-place.  I  ran 
to  the  window  of  the  chaise,  and  there  was 
tlie  pale  face  and  large  <lark  eyes  of  a  young 
lady,  who  was  trying  to  unfasten  the  door, 
though  her  hands  shook  so  that  she  could 
not  find  the  handle. 

“  I  will  undo  it,  miss,”  I  cried. 

“  'Fhank  you ;  gently,  if  you  please,”  said 
the  young  lady  in  a  curiously  slow,  quiet 
tone  for  the  agitation  she  was  in.  “  My  boy 
is  hurt.” 

I  opened  the  door  as  gently  as  I  could, 
and  there  was  a  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten 
jears  old  in  a  dead  faint.  I  made  a  move¬ 
ment  to  reach  to  him  and  lift  him  out,  but 
the  lady  put  my  arm  away,  and  with  both 
hers  took  him  up  herself,  as  if  she  couldn’t 
bear  that  any  one  else  should  touch  him. 
Somehow,  that  action  of  hers,  and  her  halt- 
distrustful  look  when  she  first  saw  me,  told 
me  who  she  was.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
jealous  over  her  child,  when  he  was  all  that 
was  left  to  her  now ;  and  no  wonder  either 
that  the  veiy-  sight  of  a  stranger  filled  her 
with  dread  and  suspicion,  freshly  come  as 
she  was  from  a  jmople  who  were  at  that 
time,  from  what  I  could  gather,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  mad  savages.  Of  course 
the  thought  darted  into  my  mind  as  (luick 
as  lightning,  and  I  did  n’t  stoj)  then  to  think 
why  it  came,  for  the  horses  were  struggling 
so  much  I  thought  the  ehaise  wouhl  be 
kicked  to  pieces.  With  some  difficulty  I  got 
the  lady  out,  with  her  burden  in  her  arms, 
and  then  looked  at  the  coachman,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  move,  and  at  last  sat  up  and  stared 
about  him. 

“  Cut  the  traces ;  or,  if  you  can’t,  lend 
me  a  knife  1  ”  I  cried. 

He  got  up  at  that,  for  the  fall  and  the 
fright  had  partly  sobered  him,  .and  set  him¬ 
self  to  work  to  free  the  struggling  brutes, 
while  I  turned  again  to  the  child. 

“  Let  me  caria-  him,  madame,”  I  said, 
dropping  a  courtesy.  “  1  am  very  strong,  and 
the  house  where  you  are  going  is  only  half  a 
mile  farther  down  the  road.” 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully.  “  I  am  going 
to  one  Master  Roger  Stanilish,”  she  said  in 
very  good  English;  but  still  in  the  same 
slow  wav,  jironouneing  every  word  more 
than  an  Englishwoman  would. 

“He  is  my  uncle,  madame;  and  I  have 
got  rooms  ready  and  aired  for  you  this  long 
time.  I  am  so  thankful  you  are  come.” 


She  answered  nothing  to  this ;  I  think  she 
was  half  stujMified  with  grief,  and  fright,  and 
fatigue,  but  she  let  me  take  tlie  little  hoy, 
who  was  far  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry, 
and  l)egan  to  walk  on,  while  I  took  off  my 
shawl,  for  it  was  now  raining  heavily,  and 
wrapped  it  round  him.  I  also  went  to  the 
coachman,  who  had  released  the  horses,  and 
was  trying  in  vain  to  lift  the  chaise  upright 
with  a  stiff  shoulder  and  a  broken  head,  told 
him  I  would  send  up  one  of  the  farming  men 
to  help  him,  borrowed  the  cape  of  his  greats 
coat  tor  the  laily ;  and  so  we  set  off,  I  carry¬ 
ing  the  poor  little  boy,  who  still  remained 
insensible.  When  we  got  to  the  house  I  saw 
Uncle  Roger,  to  my  great  joy,  in  the  yard, 
and  called  to  him.  He  came,  liwking  verj' 
much  astonished  at  first,  but  when  I  asked 
him  to  go  and  see  after  the  driver  of  the  post- 
chaise,  and  bring  him  down  home,  he  under¬ 
stood  in  a  moment.  It  was  never  his  way 
to  say  much,  and  he  was  qiiite  silent  as  he 
went  betbre  us  into  the  kitchen,  but  then  he 
took  ofi’his  cap,  and  made  a  bow  that  would 
have  become  the  sijuire  himself,  as  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice  which  trembled  a  little,  I 
thought,  “  You’re  heartily  welcome,  ma¬ 
dame,  tor  the  sake  of  Master  Herbert,”  and 
she  gave  him  her  hand  so  prettily,  and  tried 
to  smile  !  Then  he  left  us,  and  I  saw  him 
striding  .along  alone  up  the  road  where  the 
j)ost-chaise  lay. 

The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  pull  the  patch¬ 
work  cushion  from  Uncle  Roger’s  chair  and 
lay  the  child  on  it,  anti  then  to  run  for  water 
and  a  cordial,  and  to  tell  Betty  they  were 
travellers  who  had  met  with  an  accident  and 
must  be  lodged  for  the  night.  I  was  ijuite 
thankful  I  could  explain  their  arrival  so  ea¬ 
sily,  for  I  had  been  much  troubled  about  that 
))art  of  the  j)lan,  and  loath  to  trust  Bettv, 
who,  though  a  good  honest  girl,  was  terribly 
fond  of  gossiping.  I  bade  her  get  hot  water 
and  make  up  the  bed,  and  then  hurried  into 
the  kitchen.  The  lady  was  kneeling  on  the 
Hoor  over  the  cliild  as  I  entered,  murmuring 
words  which  I  could  not  understand  in  a  soft, 
cooing  voice,  parting  off  the  wet  hair  from 
his  forehead,  and  holding  his  little  hands  to 
her  lips.  He  was  beginning  to  revive,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  sprinkled  his  faci;  with 
vinegar,  and  got  a  spoonful  of  cordial  w.ater 
into  his  mouth,  I  saw  the  color  come  faintly 
into  his  cheeks,  and  presently  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  said,  “  Mamma !  ” 

To  mv  surprise,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
seizing  liold  of  my  hands,  kissed  them  over 
and  over  again.  Pixir  thing  !  the  trouble 
and  fright  she  had  undergone  had  quite  un¬ 
settled  her  spirits. 

Before  I  was  able  to  comjwse  her,  the  little 
boy  had  quite  recovered,  and  was  asking 
where  they  were,  and  how  they  got  there, 
and  a  host  of  questions,  all  in  good  Eng- 
glish.^ 

“  You  are  safe !  All,  my  God,  you  are 
safe !  ”  cried  his  mother,  throwing  her  arms 
round  him  with  a  shudder. 

Betty  now  came  in  to  sa\'  that  everj’thing 
was  ready,  and  I  conducted  them  up  stairs. 
“  What  a  pretty  house !  ”  chattered  the  boy, 
as  he  went ;  “  and  arc  we  to  live  here  till 
papa  comes  ?  ”  and  then  he  suddenly  went 
pale  again,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  for  fear 
lie  should  fall.  He  would  not  take  it,  but 
came  close  to  me  and  said  in  a  whisjier,  “  I 
hurt  my  b.ack  when  the  carriage  fell  down, 
but  papa  said  I  was  to  be  brave,  and  to 
comfort  mamma,  and  so  I  will.” 

When  we  got  into  the  parlor,  I  thought  it 
looked  very  pretty  and  comfortable,  and  I 
hoped  the  poor  young  lady  would  think  so 
too.  The  logs  on  the  hearth  crackled  with 
a  jileasant,  friendly  sound,  and  the  firelight 
shone  upon  the  oak  panelling  of  the  walls 
and  the  tea-things  in  the  corner.  Two  deep- 
backed  {*an-chairs  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth ;  and  through  the  ojhmi 
door  there  was  a  peeji  at  the  white  lx*d  and 
flowered  chintz  curtains  in  the  room  beyond. 
I  glanced  at  the  lady’s  face,  and  was  thought¬ 
less  enough  to  feel  hurt  because  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  see  any  of  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  but  looked  verj-  sad  ami  quiet. 
I  drew  one  of  the  large  chairs  closer  to  the 
fire,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down,  which  she 
did,  taking  her  boy  on  her  l.aji,  while  I  knelt 
before  her  and  took  off  her  wet  shoes.  When 
she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  I  could 
look  at  her  more  clearly,  I  saw  that  she  was 
about  twenty-six  years  old.  She  was  very 
short  and  small,  and  her  face  was  pale  and 
sweet,  and  lighted  by  large  and  very  dark 
eyes.  I  ler  hair  was  dark,  and  not  iiowdered 
j  as  nearly  every  one.  then  wore  it  in  England ; 
I  but  drawn  quite  off  her  forehead  to  the  back 
of  her  head,  where  it  tell  in  natural  curls. 
She  was  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  my  Miss 
Agatha  with  her  golden  liair  and  ])ink-and- 
white  skin ;  but  vet  there  was  something  in 
her  face  you  could  not  help  thinking  about 
I  again  and  again.  She  had  suffered  very 


much,  poor  thing,  and  that  always  makes  a 
face  worth  looking  at;  and  perhaps,  as  I 
was  young,  it  struck  me  more  than  it  would  1 
now ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  Miss  Ann  say  ■ 
the  same. 

Anyhow,  she  was  ijuite  different  from  | 
most  people,  and  had  a  way  of  saying  and  ' 
doing  things  which  made  you  feel  as  if  no-  | 
holly  else  had  ever  said  or  done  the  same  | 
thing  half  so  well. 

The  boy,  who  was  named  Ilerlx'rt  after 
his  father,  was  a  pretty  boy,  with  eyes  like 
his  mother’s,  and  slight  for  his  age,  but  not 
a  bit  like  her  in  other  ways.  He  had  a  quiet, 
determined  look  in  his  face,  which  was  not 
like  what  1  had  ever  seen  in  a  child’s  betbre. 
As  I  set  about  laying  out  the  tea-things,  he 
sat  gazing  at  me  in  a  grave,  steady  way  that 
made  me  teel  actually  shy,  though  he  was 
such  a  child  ;  and  1  was  quite  relieved  when 
I  heard  Uncle  Roger  and  the  post-boy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Uncle  Roger  calling  me. 

I  went  down  stairs  to  him,  and  tbund 
Betty  giving  the  driver  some  ointment  for 
his  head,  and  taking  occasion  to  chatter  to 
him,  of  course.  I  soon  stoppi'd  her  by  bid¬ 
ding  her  go  up  stairs  with  candles,  and  then 
I  found  that  he  wanted  his  money,  and  I 
had  to  run  u[)  after  her  to  ask  for  it. 

“  1  have  but  French  money,”  said  the 
jKXjr  lady  in  a  tremulous  voice,  when  she 
understood  what  I  wanted.  “  Herbert  — 
my  husband  could  not  give  me  any  English. 
See !  I  have  only  this,”  holding  up  some 
small  silver  coins  I  could  make  nothing  of. 

She  looked  so  distressed,  that  I  said, 

“  Never  mind,  madame  ;  jiiy  uncle  will  pay 
the  man,”  and  went  down  stairs  again. 

“  Plague  on  me  tbr  a  thoughtless,  blunder¬ 
ing  fellow!”  cried  Unele  Roger,  when  I 
told  him  of  it :  “I  might  have  thought  of 
this.”  He  soon  settled  the  matter  with  the 
jx)st-boy,  who  was  sober  enough  now,  and 
after  seeing  him  drive  away,  he  told  me  he 
was  going  for  Miss  Ann ;  and,  calling  the 
dogs,  set  off’,  leaving  me  with  the  travellers 
on  my  hands,  feeling  rather  strange,  but 
glad  at  heart  that  the  poor  things  had  got 
safely  to  England  at  last. 

I  went  up-stairs  to  lay  the  tea ;  and  the 
room  looked  more  cheerfid  now,  tbr  1  had 
shut  out  the  dim,  rainy  light,  and  lighted 
candles.  Mad.ame  was  seated  before  the 
fire,  looking  into  the  blaze,  but  I ’m  sure  her 
eyes  saw  very  far  beyond  it ;  out  and  away 
to  Paris  most  likely,  amid  fighting  men  and 
women,  and  pale,  scared  faces,  and  firing 
and  blootl.  She  never  looked  u})  as  I  came 
in ;  never  even  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
little  boy,  who  had  slippi-d  into  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  was  gazing  intently  at  my  favor¬ 
ite  picture.  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  it.  His  answer  was  a 
strange  one ;  or  rather  it  was  not  an  answer, 
but  a  question. 

“  How  much  money  would  she  get  for  her 
jiearls,  1  wonder?  ” 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  only  stared  at 
him,  and  did  not  answer ;  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  my  face,  and  gravely  repeated  the 
question. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  pearls,  sir,”  I 
said  at  last;  “and  it  was  not  likely  she 
would  want  to  sell  them,  —  such  a  grand, 
beautiful  lady.” 

“  But  grand,  beautiful  ladies  do  want  to  sell 
))earls  sometimes,”  jiersisted  he.  “  Jlamma 
did.  and  she  is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful  lady 
too,  though  I  don’t  call  her  grand  exactly  ”; 
and  he  looked  in  my  face  as  if  to  ask  my 
opinion. 

“  She  is  beautiful,  sir,  beyond  a  doubt.” 

a  Yes,”  said  the  lx)y  thoughtfully,  “and 
she  sold  all  her  jiearls  to  try  and  get  some 
money,  but  they  were  not  quite  so  large  as 
those,”  j)ointing  to  the  picture. 

“  She  must  want  her  tea  now,”  I  said, 
“  and  so  must  you.  I  am  going  to  get  some 
Ibr  you,  and  fry  some  eggs.” 

“Mamma  does  n’t  like  tea;  she  only 
drinks  coffee.  Papa  wants  her  to  like  it, 
but  she  does  n’t,  though  sometimes  she  ])rc- 
tends,  you  know.”  As  he  said  this,  a  won¬ 
derfully'  arch  smile  broke  like  a  sunbeam 
over  tlie  little  grave  taee,  and  gave  me  a 
sudden  sense  of  relief  trom  oppression. 

“0,1  have  coffee  for  her,”  I  said,  gayly. 
Miss  Ann  told  me  of  that.” 

“  Who  is  Miss  Ann  ?  Is  she  Aunt  Ann  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir;  she  yvill  come  and  see  your 
mamma,  1  hojje,  very  soon ;  and  you  yvill 
love  her,  I  know.  Will  you  come  into  the 
parlor  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said  rather  wearily,  and  all 
trace  of  the  sudden,  childlike  smile  was 
gone ;  “  but  I  don’t  yvant  any  coffee.  I 
yvould  rather  go  to  Ix'd.” 

“You  shall  then,  sir.  Directly,  if  you 
like.” 

“No,”  he  said:  “  I  forgot,  i  yvill  come, 
mademoiselle  ” ;  and  he  seized  hold  of  my 
gown  in  his  eiumestucss ;  “  don’t  say  that  I 


am  tired !  I  shall  sit  up  till  mamma  goes 
to  bed.  Papa  always  did.  She  is  fright¬ 
ened  sometimes  now,  when  she  is  alone; 
and  she  weeps,  —  oh,  so  much !  ”  and  the 
boy  held  up  his  little  hands. 

“  But  I  will  stay  with  her ;  she  sha’  n’t 
be  alone.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  here. 
You  had  lietter  go  to  bed  if  you  are  tired.” 

“  I  urn  tired,”  said  the  little  fellorv,  rather 
piteously.  “But  no,  I  won’t  go  to  bed,” 
and  he  staggered  the  same  minute  and  fell 
against  me.  -Poor  little  man  !  he  was  tired 
indeed;  nay,  I  was  sorely  afraid  it  was 
something  more,  for  I  remembered  how  he 
had  talked  of  his  back  hurting  him  as  he 
came  up  stairs,  and  my  mind  misgave  me. 

I  shut  the  door  into  the  next  room,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed.  He  soon  came  to 
himself,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  said  something  to  me  in  what  I 
took  to  be  French,  for  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it. 

He  let  me  undress  him  and  put  him  to 
bed ;  and  when  1  told  him  that  his  mother 
would  come  and  sleep  with  him,  he  seemed 
to  understand,  and  lay  quite  still.  I  was 
not  comfortable  about  him,  but  I  thought  I 
would  wait  for  Uncle  Roger  before  doing 
anything  more ;  so  I  went  back  into  the  par- 
[  lor,  and  there  was  the  poor  lady  still  sitting 
where  I  had  left  her.  I  thought  if  I  spoke 
I  to  her  it  would  rouse  her,  so  I  said,  ‘‘  I  will 
bring  coffee  in  a  tew  minutes,  madame. 
Uncle  Roger  has  gone  up  to  the  house  for 
Miss  Ann.” 

“  Ann !  ”  she  repeated.  “  Do  you  think 
she  will  come  to  me  ?  "Will  they  let  her  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  madame,  I  am  quite  sure  she  will 
come :  but  you  will  be  oettcr  when  you 
have  had  something.  I  will  get  the  sup- 
jier.” 

Noyy,  in  s])ite  of  my  anxiety  about  Master 
Herbert,  and  my  pity  for  the  poor  lady,  and 
my  strange  feelings  altogether,  I  remember 
I  was  more  intent  upon  that  supper  than  I 
can  say. 

The  one  thought  that  was  uppermost  with 
me  as  I  went  down  to  see  about  it  was,  that 
1  was  very  glad  Betty  had  baked  that  morn¬ 
ing.  To  be  sure  what  trifles  come  into  our 
minds,  and  dwell  there  too,  when  we  are, 
maybe,  anxious  and  distressed  about  graver 
matters ! 

III. 

Alas  for  my  supper !  It  was  hardly 
touched.  I  had  taken  it  away,  and  was 
carefully  putting  aside  some  coffee  and  eat¬ 
ables,  in  case  the  little  boy  awoke,  when  1 
heard  Rover’s  bark,  and  knew  that  Uncle 
Roger  was  coming,  and  Miss  Ann,  I  hoped, 
with  him.  I  ran  to  the  door;  but  it  was 
raining  now  so  heavily  that  I  could  sec 
nothing  but  the  glimmer  of  Uncle  Roger’s 
lantern,  still  some  distance  off.  I  had  near¬ 
ly  shut  the  door  again,  when  Rover  rushed 
through  the  opening,  and  almost  threw  me 
down,  and  then  pushed  his  great  wet  nose 
into  my  hand  by  way  of  apology  before  he 
j  went  to  his  mat  in  the  chimney-eomer. 
j  When  I  saw  how  wet  he  was,  and  heard  thi; 

I  rain  splashing  on  the  tiles  of  the  porch,  I 
j  almost  hoped  Miss  Ann  would  not  come ; 

but  Uncle  Roger  halloed,  I  opened  the  door 
I  once  more,  and  there  she  was. 

I  I  drew  her  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  take 
i  off’  her  wet  things,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
i  notice  them ;  she  only  kept  repeating, 

I  “  AVhere  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ?  ”  in  an 
I  agitated  way.  and  would  hardly  let  me  do 
i  what  was  necessary.  I  took  her  up  stairs 
j  and  optmed  the  parlor  door :  I  saw  madame 
start  up  and  hold  out  her  hands;  I  he.ord 
j  Miss  Ann  say.  as  she  went  forward.  “  My 
sister  I  ”  and  then  I  shut  the  door,  and  went 
down  stairs,  my  eyes  misty  with  tears. 

'  Tliere  I’ollowed  as  anxious  and  dreary  a 
I  month  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  experi- 
!  diced  in  my  lilt*.  The  anxiety  came  Irom 
j  the  illness  of  jxxir  little  Master  Herbert,  and 
I  the  dreariness  from  the  jiale,  woe-begone  face 
'  of  his  mother,  from  the  rain  which  fell  in- 
;  cessantly,  and  from  the  necessity  there  was 
1  that  Miss  Ann  should  come  but  stddom,  and 
I  then  in  fear  lest  her  motives  for  coming 
'  should  be  disi'overed. 

!  It  was  a  stramre  state  of  things,  and  as 
j  sad  as  it  was  strange.  Tliere  was  the  squire, 
as  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  in  the  main  as 
could  be  in  England,  —  I  would  never  have 
I  you,  his  great-granddaughters,  think  other- 
!  wise, — and  yet  he  was  living  close  to  the 
I  house  where  his  only  son’s  wife  was  tending 
her  sick  child,  his  grandson,  and  he  knew 
nothing  ot  it,  and  no  one  dared  to  tell  him  ! 
'Hiere  too,  were  the  young  ladies,  good, 
amiable,  and  tnie-hearted ;  yet  the  younger 
ones  b.arely  knew  that-  they  had  a  brother, 
much  less  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  that 
his  child  was  wellnigh  dving  so  near  to  the 
;  old  Hall. 

I  was  constantly  occupied  in  nursing 
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Mastor  Herbert,  ami,  of  course,  my  absence  :  asleep  ag;ain ;  so  1  took  my  work  and  sat 
had  to  be  aeeonnted  for,  which  was  easily  j  down  ne:ir  the  ojwn  window.  I  could  sec 
done.  Xo  one  need  know  that  the  travellers  ;  the  imor  lady  leaning  over  the  gate  as  usu- 
who  had  been  overturned  so  close  to  my  !  al ;  but  I  was  presently  startled  by  the  sight 
uncle’s  were  anything  more  than  strangers  I  of  Miss  Dorothy,  who  walked  very  fast  down 
in  name  as  well  as  in  deed.  The  lady  wivs  j  the  hill,  and,  stopping  when  she  saw  ma- 
known  to  be  French,  and  she  went  by  the  dame,  began  to  talk  eagerly  to  her.  I 
name  of  Madame,”  both  in  the  household  watched  anxiously,  you  may  be  .sure.  Atler 
and  out  of  it.  So  far  there  was  no  diflieu'ty,  a  few  minutes’  conversation.  Miss  Dorothy 
but  presently  the  squire  heartl  of  the  acci-  put  out  her  hand,  unlatched  the  gate,  and 
dent.  Miss  Ann  told  him  purposely,  to  jire-  came  towards  the  house, 
pare  him  for  the  tnith,  and  rotle  down  to  “  Do  let  me  see  him !  ”  I  heard  her  say  ; 
in(juire  after  the  travellers.  1  told  him,  in  1  am  so  fond  of  children.”  She  was  al- 
answer  to  his  questions,  that  the  Lady  was  ways  a  wilful  young  lady,  and  I  could  see 
too  much  engaged  with  her  sick  child  to  see  she  did  not  Intend  to  be  thwarted  now  ;  but 
any  one,  and  he  sent  up  his  respects  to  her,  I  did  not  want  her  to  wake  blaster  Herbert 
and  rode  away.  By  and  by  down  comes  for  all  that,  so  1  went  down  stairs  to  j)iv- 
one  of  the  servants  from  the  Hall  with  a  vent  her  from  coming  uj). 
great  basket  of  things.  —  wines,  conlials,  j  What  was  Miss  Dorothy  like  ?  I  will  tell 
jellies,  and  what  not,  —  all  for  the  lady  and  you.  Though  she  was  the  youngi'st  of  the 
the  little  boy ;  and  she,  when  she  knew  tour  remaining  sisters,  she  ha  I  more  than 
where  they  came  from,  refused  to  touch  .so  her  full  share  of  the  family  beauty  and  stat- 
much  as  one  glass  of  wine  herself,  though  ure,  and  was,  moreover,  very  winning,  with 
she  was  thankful  tor  them  for  the  child,  who  a  merry,  wilful  way  no  one  ever  thought  of 
could  not  cat  a  quarter  of  the  things  that  resisting,  least  of  all  the  squire,  whose 
came  daily  by  tlie  st][uirc’s  ortlers.  fa>  orite  she  was.  As  .she  stood  by  the 

It  may  have  been  pride,  —  1  sup[)Ose  it  French  lady  at  the  kitchen  door  in  her 
was,  —  but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  say  fresh  chintz  muslin  gown,  with  her  beauti- 
that  I  thought  it  wrong.  It  was  her  son’s  ful  brown  hair  tied  behind  low  in  the  neck 
right,  she  said  to  Miss  Ann  one  day  before  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  her  complexion 
me,  but  for  herself  she  would  rather  die  than  heightened  by  the  sun  and  her  own  eager- 
take  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  bread  from  the  ness,  there  was  as  much  difference  between 
squire  under  false  pretences.  Tlie  doctor  them  as  there  is  between  a  glowing  rosebud 
from  the  nearest  town  came,  and  said  that  and  a  drooping  Hly-bell.  She  was  only 
M.aster  Herbert’s  spine  had  been  injured  by  nineteen  years  old,  and  madame  was  twen- 
the  fall  from  the  carriage,  but  simke  hope-  ty-seven ;  but  it  was  not  years  that  had  made 
fully  of  his  getting  well  in  time.  Ah,  that  all  that  difference  between  them, 
time  seemed  to  grow  longer  and  longer !  “  Deb,”  said  Mi'S  Dorothy,  on  seeing  me. 

He  was  very  patient  and  good.  He  would  “  I  have  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  lady, 
lie  for  hours  with  his  grave  eyes  fixed  upon  and  to  see  her  poor  little  boy ;  she  says  I 
the  picture  of  the  lady  1  have  'oefore  told  may.  1  don’t  know  why  Ann  should  have 
you  of.  It  seemed  to  have  taken  his  fancy  them  all  to  herself.”  As  she  said  this,  she 
mightily.  Once  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  looked  at  me  in  an  arch,  knowing  way  that 
a  dream  about  it,  and  that  the  lady  walked  took  me  quite  aback.  Had  she  discovered 
out  of  the  picture-frame,  and  holding  out  Miss  Ann’s  secret  visits  ?  And,  if  so, 
her  pearl  necklace,  offered  him  a  wisfi  for  did  she  know  or  susiwct  the  truth  ?  I  said 
every  pearl.  He  began  by  wishing  that  his  nothing,  but  only  courtesied,  and,  looking 
papa  might  come  home,  but  the  lady  frowned  at  madame,  said,  ‘‘  The  young  gentleman  is 
as  she  said  that  could  not  be,  he  would  never  asle^.” 

see  his  paj)a  again,  and,  withdrawing  her  “  'Then  I  will  wait  till  he  wakes.  I  have 
pearls,  disappeared.  1  smiled,  and  told  him  brought  him  some  flowers,”  replied  Miss 
that  dreams  meant  nothing  mostly ;  but  I  Dorothy,  holding  up  a  bunch  ;  “  though,  af- 
could  see  that  this  one  had  taken  hold  of  his  ter  all,  I  don’t  know  but  that  your  gillyflow- 
mind.  ers  and  stocks  are  quite  as  pretty,  and  much 

“  Don’t  tell  mamma,”  he  said,  anxiously,  sweeter  than  my  pansies.” 

“  She  would  crv-.  But,  mademoiselle,  if  I  “  Ah,  how  kind  you  are !  ”  said  madame. 
should  never  get  well  again,  what  would  be-  who  was  uneasy,  I  could  see.  “  I  will  take 
come  of'  her  if  papa  does  not  come  back  ?  ”  them  up  stairs,  and  go  and  watch  till  he 
To  which  question  I  could  answer  nothing,  wakes  ” ;  so  saying,  she  went  away  up  stairs. 
What  would  become  of  her  indc-ed !  and  Miss  Dorothy  sat  herself  down  in  the 

A  month  passed.  'Die  rain  ceased  at  last,  kitchen  to  wait, 
the  sun  shone,  and  everything  blossomed  out  “  How  lovely  she  is.  Deb !  ”  were  her  first 
into  beauty  and  brightness.  But  the  weather  words,  which  surprised  me,  as  I  thought  Miss 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  cheering  efiect  Dorothy  herself  much  the  more  comely  of 
upon  poor  madame.  The  only  difference  it  the  two.  “  Have  you  not  lost  your  heart  to 
made  to  her  was,  that  whereas  while  it  rained  her  ?  ” 

she  had  got  a  habit  of  going  to  the  window  “  I  hope  not,  miss,”  I  replied;  “  I  sujipose 
whenever  her  boy  slept  and  she  could  resolve  it  would  be  a  sin  to  do  that  to  a  Papist.” 
to  leave  his  bedside,  and  gazing  up  the  road  “  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  her  answer ; 
sometimes  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  “if  it  is  a  sin,  I  have  committed  it.  Is  the 
without  moving,  she  would  now  go  out  of  child  like  her  ?  ” 

doors  at  such  times  into  the  ganlen,  and  “  No,  miss,”  I  said ;  and  then  my  foolish 
leaninG:  on  the  gate,  would  stand,  her  face  tongue  blurted  out,  “  Uncle  Iloger  savs  he ’s 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  always  looking  more  like  his  father.”  I  felt  crazy  when  the 
—  looking.  words  were  out,  and  could  have  beaten  my- 

She  hail  never  been  seen  at  such  times,  self,  but  it  was  too  late, 
as  it  happened,  by  any  of  the  Hall  family;  “His  father!  Uncle  Roger!”  repeated 
and  very  thankful*  1  was,  for  I  ha<l  often  been  Miss  Dorothy,  getting  up  from  her  chair, 
greatly  troubled  in  my  mind  as  to  what  I  “  Who  is  he  ?  What  does  Uncle  Roger 
should  say  if  they  were  to  come  and  ask  me  know  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?  ” 
downright  questions.  So  time  went  on,  and  I  was  dumb.  As  she  stood  there,  I,  self- 
summer  had  fully  come.  convicted,  looking  at  her,  could  tell  the  very 

One  day  —  a  balmy  day  towards  the  end  of  moment  when  th«!  truth  flashed  into  her 
June — Master  Herbert  was  lietter,  and  I  had  mind.  At  first  she  was  utterly  puzzled; 
lifted  him.  by  the  doctor’s  orders,  to  the  sofa  then  I  saw  a  flush  creep  into  her  face ;  grad- 
in  the  parlor.  He  was  tired  with  the  oxer-  ually  it  grew  hotter  and  deejHjr,  and  her 
tion,  and  fell  into  a  doze,  holding  his  moth-  eyes  flashed  at  me  almost  fiercely, 
er’s  hand,  but  soon  woke  up,  calling,  “  Pa-  “I  know,  —  I  see  it  all,”  she  broke  out, 
pa!”  Poor  lady !  the  little  word  upset  her  “and  Ann  knows  it;  how  cniel  she  has 
by  its  suddenness.  She  bowed  her  head  been  I  ”  • 

over  him  and  cobbed  pitifully.  I  was  glad  .  “No,  not  Miss  Ann,”  I  said,  afraid  of 
to  see  her  weep,  for  I  was  sure  it  was  a  more  uttering  a  word  more,  lest  I  should  do  fur- 
natural  aud  healthy  vent  to  her  sorrows  than  ther  mischief,  and  still  ignorant  of  how  much 
tearless  despondency.  I  knew  her  boy  she  had  n*ally  guessed  ;  “  not  iliss  Ann !  ” 
would  i-onitbrt  her  l)etter  than  I  could,  so  I  “  To  think,”  she  went  on,  not  heeding  me, 
stole  softly  out  of  the  room,  and  going  into  but  looking  piteously  at  the  door  where 
the  kitchen,  busied  myself  with  sundn'  madame  had  disajjpeared,  —  “  to  think  of  our 
things  which  I  could  not  trust  tt)  Betty.  By  being  so  near,  and  so  well  and  hapjjy,  while 
and  by  madame  came  down,  and  asking  me  my  brother’s  w  ife  and  child  arc  ill  and  miser- 
in  her  pretty,  Inisitating  way  to  .st.ay  by  Ma.<-  able! — for  I  know  I  have  a  brother,  Deb, 
ter  Herbert,  passed  out  into  the  garden.  I  though  I  never  saw  him  that  I  can  remem- 
watehed  her  for  a  few  minutes  liefore  I  went  her,  and  no  one  dares  talk  of  him  now. 
up  stairs.  .She  had  tied  a  white  lace  hand-  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

kerchief  overher  head,  cornerwiso,  her  usu-  1  was  forced  to  answer  now.  “In  Paris, 

ally  j>a!c  cheeks  were  faintly  colored  from  miss,  I  am  afraid.” 

her  emotion,  and  the  tears  she  had  .shed  had  She  g.ave  a  cry.  “Parks!  O  my  (»od  ! 
set  blue  rims  round  her  eyes,  and  made  and  she  has  left  him  there  V  ” 
tliem  look  dreamy  and  spiritual.  She  looked  “She  was  obliged  to  come ;  her  life  was 
too  fragile  to  l)ear  any  great  grief,  and  I  put  not  safe,  nor  Master  Herbert’s.” 
up  a  prayer,  as  I  .stood  watching  her,  that  “  Herbert,  Herbert,”  she  murmured ;“  yes, 
she  might  not  be  overmuch  tried.  that  is  his  name.  Ah,  Deborah !  how  sad 

\\’hcn  I  got  up  stairs,  Master  Herbert  was  and  strange  that  I  have  never  called  him  by  ' 


it !  ”  She  started  up  again  impetuously,  and  down  along  the  turf  walk  bordered  with 
“  Let  me  and  see  them.  What  .am  1  wait-  thrift.  Ix'fore  he  spoke  a  word,  and  I  had  not 
ing  here  for,  when  I  have  a  sister  up  stairs  V  ”  found  courage  to  begin,  when  he  stopped 
But  I  stood  between  her  and  the  door,  opposite  the  great  mulberry-tree  which  stood 
“  Miss  Dorothy,”  I  said,  “  I  have  done  mis-  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  path,  and  said, 
chief  already  W  my  over-hasty  tongue,  and  “  How  blaster  Herbert  loved  mulbcTries ! 
you  will  do  more,  unless  you  will  be  patient.  Deb,  I’ve  been  thinking  and  thinking,  and 
and  let  me  tell  Miss  Ann  before  you  go  up.  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer ;  I  must  have  it 
Think  bow  much  depends  on  how  the  squire  out  with  the  squire  !  ” 
takes  it  when  he  knows ;  and  Betty  is  altout,  “  Have  what  out,  uncle  ?  ”  I  asked, 
and  might  get  scent  of  the  matter  if  you  “  Why,”  said  my  uncle,  slowly  beginning 
were  to  go  up  now,  and  then  the  village  to  refill  Ins  pipe,  “  I  must  tell  him  about 
tongues  would  be  all  wagging.  O  miss,  do  them  ” ;  and  he  jerked  his  hand  towards  the 
be  rtded  by  me  1  ”  parlor-window.  “  Miss  Ann  is  for  waiting  a 

Miss  Dorothy  was  moved  by  my  anxiety,  bit  longer,  and  of  course  I  should  do  nothing 
“  1  will  go  to  my  father  at  once,”  she  said  in  without  her ;  but  women  are  mostly  for 
quite  a  stafrly  w.ay ;  “it  is  not  fitting  he  waiting,”  said  Uncle  Roger,  who,  though  he 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this,  I  won-  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  Hall  voung  la- 
der  at  Roger,  and  at  Ann  too.  I  am  not  dies,  had  very  little  opinion  of  the  judgment 
afraid  that  my  father  will  do  anvthing  but  of  any  created  woman, 
what  is  right  and  proper.  1  shall  go  this  in-  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  will  say  to  me, 
stant.”  She  tied  on  her  hat,  and  walked  out  then,”  I  said  boldly,  now  it  came  to  the  point, 
of  the  house  with  the  air  and  step  of  a  “  for  I  let  it  out  to  Miss  Dorothy  this  after- 
queen.  I  had  not  thought  it  in  her.  When  noon,  or  at  least  she  guessed  it  from  a  stray 
she  was  gone,  I  sat  down  to  consider ;  and,  word  of  mine,  and  she  was  all  for  telling  the 
though  I  was  ruefiil  at  the  thought  of  having  squire  that  minute.  I  doubt  she  has  done 
“  tattled,”  as  Uncle  Roger  would  say,  —  I,  it  before  now.” 

who  ha<l  been  something  over-boastful  of  “  Glod  be  thanked !  ”  ejaculated  Uncle 

being  trusted,  —  I  could  not  but  think  Miss  Roger,  and  took  a  fourth  turn  without  say- 

Dorothy  was  right,  and  that  the  squire  ought  ing  another  word. 

to  know  the  truth.  Miss  Ann  was  more  of  I  was  vastly  relieved. 

the  timid  sort  than  her  sisters,  and  had  per-  “  'I’hen  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  uncle  ? 

haps  mi-sjudged  matters  in  keeping  them  so  I  feared  you  would  be.” 

seen-t.  “  You,  Deb  ?  I  had  forgotten  you.  No. 

One  thing  was  eertain :  I  must  confess  to  I  always  said  no  woman  could  keep  a  secret 
her ;  and  as  soon  as  the  milking  was  done,  for  long ;  but  the  women  can’t  help  it,  I 
and  the  milk-pans  set,  and  I  had  taken  sup-  suppose  ” ;  and  with  that  Uncle  Roger 
jwr  up  stairs  and  put  Master  Herbert  back  walked  into  the  kitchen  to  finish,  his  pipe, 
to  bed,  1  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Hall,  and  tell  and  1  remained  in  the  garden  for  a  few  nun- 
my  tale.  I  felt  very  much  humbled.  The  utes  before  going  to  get  him  his  night 
last  time  I  had  walked  that  road  my  foolish  dratight  of  ale,  thinking ;  and  my  thoughts 
heart  had  been  all  swelling  with  pride  at  hav-  were  dreary.  It  was  a  fair  evening,  and  the 
ing  such  a  secret  to  keep ;  and,  if  any  one  had  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  flush  of  purple  and 
told  me  I  should  betray  it,  I  should  have  amber  and  violet.  The  trees  round  were 
flouted  the  notion.  Now,  I  could  hardly  whispering  with  that  faint,  hushing  sound 
help  crying,  as  I  tried  to  imagine  what  Miss  which,  when  1  was  a  girl,  always  made  me 
Ann’s  looks  would  be  when  she  heard  of  my  fancy  Ibolishly  that  they  had  a  hidden,  con- 
thoughtlessness.  I  was  so  intent  on  my  scions  life  which  woke  up  at  twilight.  This 
own  bitter  reflections,  that  1  saw  and  heard  fancy  was  augmented,  perhaps,  by  the 
nothing,  till  I  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  ghostly  gloom  they  shed  around  them,  mak- 
the  sound  of  Miss  Ann’s  voice  close  upon  ing  the  flowers  pale  by  contrast ;  and  the  tall, 
me.  “  Why,  Deb,”  she  said,  “  a  penny  for  white  lilies  look  like  a  procession  of  veiled 
your  thoughts  !  You  were  all  but  going  in-  nuns.  Die  silence  was  so  complete,  but  for 
to  the  hedge  a  moment  ago,  and  now  you  this  subdued  tree-murmur,  that  the  sudden 
were  very  near  knocking  me  down.”  sound  of  the  house-dog  dragging  his  chain, 

I  gave  a  violent  start,  and  felt  the  blood  as  he  turned  in  the  kennel,  startled  me  e.\- 
rush  to  my  face.  ceedingly.  The  fact  is,  I  had  been  giving 

“  Nay,  Di'borah,  there  is  something  ther  way  to  doubting  and  faithless  thoughts,  ancl 
matter,”  said  Miss  Ann,  changing  her  tone ;  that  makes  people  superstitious.  “  All  is 
“  what  is  it  ?  Nothing  wrong  at  the  Farm,  going  ivrong,”  I  nad  said  to  mvself,  when  in 
I  hope !  Speak,  girl !  ”  fact  I  ought  to  have  .said,  “  All  will  be  sure 

“  No,  nothing  wrong  in  the  way  vou  mean,  to  go  right.”  I  had  looked  at  the  trees,  and 
miss ;  only  that  I  have  been  a  fool,”  I  said,  imagined  that  the  shadow  they  cast  upon  the 
“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  said  Miss  Ann,  with  a  ground  at  my  feet  was  not  darker  than  the 
smile  of  relief;  “  you  frightened  me.  Deb.”  shadow  that  lay  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
“  O,  don’t  smile  at  me !  I  don’t  deserve  young  squire,  his  wife  and  son ;  but  I  forgot 
it !  ”  I  cried ;  and  then  I  told  her  all.  that  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 

She  heaved  a  long  sigh  after  I  had  done  again,  the  tree-shadows  would  no  longer  be 
speaking,  and  said,  half  to  herself.  “  1  was  there,  and  I  forgot  too  that  there  was  a 
trj  ing  to  prepare  him  only  yesterday,  and  Hand  holding  the  thread  which  seemed  in 
the  bare  name  —  ”  Then  she  broke  off,  such  a  tangle,  and  would  one  day  reduce  it 
and,  turning  to  me,  went  on,  without  a  spark  to  jierfect  order,  —  if  not  in  this  world,  why 
of  ang<'r,  “  There ’s  no  denying  that  you  then,  in  the  next. 

have  Wen  thoughtless,  Deborah ;  but  I  can’t  The  sudden  noise  of  the  chain  broke  the 
blame  you,  for  you  are  sorry  enough,  I  see.  train  of  my  ideas,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  one 
God  knows  the  wretched  secret  has  pressed  or  two  stars  shining  faintly  in  tbe  summer 
upon  me  more  heavily  than  I  could  bear  at  sky.  They  carried  my  thoughts  beyond  the 
times ;  and  jierhaps  it  is  as  well  it  should  be  earth.  I  do  not  (juite  know  how  it  was,  but 
shared.  Dorothy  is,  maybe,  right.”  She  when  I  went  into  the  house  it  was  with  a 
fell  into  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  deep  sense  of  inner  peace  in  the  assurance 
then  resumed,  “  Therefore  don’t  look  so  that  He  who  watched  over  Israel  was  watch- 
wretched,  Deborah ;  I  forgive  you  heartily,  ing  over  both  Hall  and  Farm,  and  that  He 
Now  your  confession  is  ended,  come  back  never  slumWred  nor  slept, 
with  me,  lor  I  was  coming  to  see  my  sister 
and  little  Herbert.”  Ah,  how  lovingly  she 

lingered  on  that  name,  which  she  had  been  Die  next  morning  little  Herbert  was  very 
debarri'd  from  uttering,  excei)t  in  her  ill.  He  lay  like  a  broktm  flower,  so  feeble 
prayers,  for  so  long  1  that  he  could  hanlly  lift  his  head  from  the 

Her  kindness  made  me  feel  doubly  sorry  pillow,  and  with  such  a  wandering  look  in 
for  what  I  had  done,  and  so  did  her  hasty  his  eyes  that  we  sent  lor  the  doctor  in  terri- 
steps,  and  the  flush  on  her  usually  pale  lied  haste.  When  he  came  and  had  looked 
cheeks ;  for  1  knew  they  betokened  nervous  at  the  patient,  he  smiled  at  the  poor,  pale 
excitement  which  she  often  suffered  from  mother,  but  shook  his  head  when  he  met  my 
now,  and  which  was  telling  on  her  health,  eye.  “  The  hurt  in  the  spine  has  gone  ta 
She  remained  longer  than  usual  up  stairs,  the  brain,”  he  said,  when  i  followed  him 
and  when  .“he  came  down  it  was  growing  down  stairs.  “  I  expected  it.  He  will 
dusk,  and  Uncle  Roger  had  come  home  and  never  si)eak  again.  Can  you  Iwar  to  tell  his 
was  taking  his  pipe  in  the  garden.  I  offered  mother  V  ” 

to  walk  back  with  her,  but  she  refused ;  and  “  O  no,  no!”  I  said,  bursting  into  tears, 
then,  as  if  fearing  how  I  might  interpret  her  “M’hois  to  do  it?”  he  said,  a  little 
refusal,  she  t\;rned  back  at  the  door  and  took  huskily. 

my  hand.  “  God  bless  you,  Deborah,”  she  I  shook  my  head.  What  a  new,  dreadful 
said ;  “  you  are  a  faithful  girl ;  don’t  be  trouble  this  was  ! 

down-hearted.  There  is  One  above  who  “  The  squire  —  ”  began  the  doctor,  but  I 
orders  all  things  ” ;  and  so  slie  left  me,  much  had  found  words  now. 
comforted,  and  feeling  as  if  I  could  have  “  How  long  will  it  be  ?  —  the  end  I  mean,” 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  gown.  I  could  not  I  askefl. 

rest,  however,  until  1  ha(l  tohl  Uncle  Roger ;  “  He  mav  go  off  suddenly  in  convulsions, 

BO  I  went  out  to  him  among  the  flower-  or  he  may  linger  on  for  some  weeks.  I  can- 

borders.  He  was  smoking,  and  did  not  .seem  not  tell.’’ 

in  a  humor  to  talk ;  so  1  went  and  put  my  “  ^Vhich  is  most  likely  ?  ” 

arm  in  his  silently.  We  took  three  turns  up  “  Die  first.  I  will  look  in  again,  if  I  can, 
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this  evening  when  I  come  from  Sheep’s  | 
Farm.  Goa  he^  us,  there  is  trouble  enough  ] 
in  the  world.  'The  poor  woman  there  will  1 
die,  and  there  are  ei^ht  children.” 

I  heard  the  words,  but  hardly  heeded  * 
them,  though  at  any  other  time  they  would 
have  given  me  pain  enough.  I  threw  the 
hood  of  mv  cloak  over  my  head,  and  as  the 
doctor  roJe  off,  made  the  best  of  my  ivay  up 
to  the  Hall  to  see  Miss  Ann.  She  was  not 
at  home,  nor  the  squire,  nor  Miss  Dorothy, 
and  I  set  off  home  again  half  distraught. 
As  I  hurried  down  the  hill,  just  at  the  turn 
of  the  road  where  I  had  first  seen  madame,  I 
met  a  young  man  walking  up  it.  llis  face 
was  eager  and  haggard,  and  his  dress  hail 
something  peculiar  and  out  of  date  alxmt  it : 
but  my  mind  was  so  preoccupied  that  I 
should  not  have  noticed  him  much  if  he  had 
not  addressed  me. 

My  good  rirl,”  he  said,  can  you  tell 
me  if  Squire  Brimley  is  at  home  ?  ”  He 
spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  he  wen*  out  of  breath, 
and  yet  he  was  walking  quite  slowly. 

I  told  him  no ;  and,  even  in  my  hurry,  I 
noticed  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
movement  of  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  anxious 
to  say  something  more,  which  maile  me  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pass  on  and  leave  him  ;  and  at  last  I 
said,  Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  Hall, 
sir  ?  ” 

He  smiled  a  little.  ‘‘  I  tliink  I  do,”  he 
said.  “  Is  there  any  one  at  home  ?  —  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  tor  instance  ?  ”  I  did 
not  quite  like  this  question  from  a  stranger ; 
so  I  answered  shortly  that  I  did  not  know, 
that  I  must  make  haste  back  to  the  Farm, 
where  I  was  wanted  to  attend  upon  a  lady 
and  a  dying  child.  He  grew  suddenly  pale, 
and  staggered  back  against  the  bank,  and 
then  —  I  knew  him !  I  had  been  blind  not 
to  recognize  the  keen  blue  eye  of  the  Brim- 
ley  family,  and  the  firm,  sweet  mouth  I  had 
so  often  admired  in  the  little  dying  child  at 
home.  “  Dying  !  ”  was  the  only  word  he 
uttered,  as  he  recovered  liimself,  and  began 
to  stride  down  the  hill  by  my  side. 

“  1  am  afraid  so,  sir ;  and  oh !  thank 
Heaven,  you  are  come  !  ”  He  said  nothing 
till  we  came  within  sight  of  the  Farm,  and 
then  he  began,  “Why  are  they  not  at 
home?  My  fatlier — ”  but  I  hurried  him 
in  at  the  gate ;  it  was  no  time  to  tell  him 
that  the  squire  had  never  known,  till  the 
day  before,  of  their  being  .«o  near  him. 
We  were  in  the  kitchen.  “  Shall  I  go  up 
and  prepare  her  V  ”  I  whispered  ;  but  he 
passed  me  impetuously,  and  went  up  stairs, 
—  I  following.  When  we  got  into  the 
room,  a  strange  and  most  unexj)ected  sight 
met  my  eyes.  The  squire  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  beil,  where  lay  the  poor  innocent,  — 
pressing  both  his  hands  over  his  face,  and 
erv’ing  like  a  child ;  madame,  perfectly  jiale 
and  quiet,  was  kneeling  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  Miss  Ann  and  Miss  Dorothy  were 
standing  near,  the  one  silent,  the  other 
sobbing  violently. 

As  we  entered,  the  child  was  seized  with 
a  convulsion.  Miss  Ann  it  was  who  ap¬ 
plied  remedies,  which  were  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use,  and  who  held  the  little  fellow’s 
hands  as  they  struggled  unconsciously  on  the 
pillow.  His  mother,  still  pale  and  quiet, 
never  took  her  eyes  off  the  child,  till,  as 
her  husband  pressed  forward  and  leaned 
over  the  bed  with  a  face  of  such  agony 
hs  I  have  hardly  ever  seen,  they  closi'd, 
and  she  sank  back  in  a  fainting-fit  upon 
the  floor. 

I  was  thankful,  for  it  was  a  relief  to 
feci  that  something  could  be  done.  It  was 
so  dreadful  to  stand  helplessly  by,  and 
watch  the  suffering  one  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  relieve.  You  will  know  one  day, 
my  dears,  that  the  hardest  part  of  our 
lives,  and  the  part  that  tries  our  faitli  in 
God  the  most,  is  when  we  liave  to  stand 
and  look  on  only  when  we  would  fain  be 
doing,  —  at  least,  it  has  been  so  with  me. 
I  got  madame  out  of  the,  n)om  to  the  sofa 
in  the  parlor,  and  when  I  went  back  again 
to  fetch  a  cordial,  the  young  squire  bad 
lifted  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  little 
face,  quiet  now,  was  lying  on  his  breast. 
Miss  Ann  had  one  arm  tlm)wn  round  her 
brother,  and  her  face  was  buried  in  his 
shoulder,  while  Miss  Dorothy  had  stolen 
round  to  her  father;  but  the  old  squire 
still  sat,  his  face  in  his  hands,  ciying  like  a 
child. 

Master  Herbert  lingered  two  davs  lon¬ 
ger,  and  then  died.  Poor  lamb  1  He  had 
talked  so  much  about  being  a  comfort  to 
his  mother;  but  when  the  end  came  we 
could  hardlv  tell  whether  he  knew  her,  as 
he  opened  his  drowsy  eyes  for  a  moment 
at  her  kisses  and  whisper  of  his  name,  and 
then  shut  them  forever. 

Young  Mr.  Herbert  was  nearly  frantic  at 
his  loss ;  but  I  think  none  took  it  so  sorely 
or  so  deeply  to  heart  as  the  old  squire. 


strength 

the  woman.”  llie  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  eight  vears’  hard  labor. 


FORFJGN  FUN. 


whose  one  thought  seemed  to  be  how  he  ]  and  several  Arabs  at  once  took  off  their 
could  make  uj)  to  the  mother  for  his  former  headgear  and  triumphantly  showed  tlie 
anger  against  her.  She  refused  to  move  i  same  talisman,  while  a  native  officer  of  the 
from  the  Farm  until  her  boy  was  biuned,  court,  without  being  consulted,  called  out  to 
but  then  she  made  no  objection  to  anythin",  the  judge,  “  Yes,  I  have  also  a  seri)ent’s  head ; 
only  l)egging  that  I  might  continue  to  wait  it  gives  strength  to  the  man  and  fidelity  to 
on  her.  After  the  funeral,  the  squire  him-  ' 
self  came  down  to  the  Farm  in  the  eoaeh 
to  take  her  home.  Imcle  Roger  attended 
her  to  the  coai-h-door,  and  came  back  into  I 
the  kitchen  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  “  There ’s  | 
no  one  like  the  squire  !  ”  he  said  triumph-  ' 
antly,  and  trying  to  wink  the  tear  away,  | 
lest  I  should  see  it  —  good,  tender-hearted  | 

Uncle  Roger !  —  “he  was  begging  her  jiar-  , 
don  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess ;  all  broken  | 
down  and  humble.”  ; 

“  And  she  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“She  hxiked  sorrowfully  at  him  with  , 
those  eyes  of  hers  till  1  could  hardly  bi^ar  | 
it,  and  then  she  tried  to  smile,  ay,  and  man-  i 
aged  it  too;  and  laid  her  hand  ujxin  his,  I 
and  kissed  him.  They  have  made  a  tix»l  of  , 
me  between  ’em,”  added  my  uncle,  angrily,  i 
starting  up  and  blowing  his  nose  vigorously ;  ; 

“  but  1  knew  Master  Herbert  would  never  ■ 
mairy  any  one  that  was  n’t  half  an  angel  ” ;  ! 
and  he  went  ofi‘  to  the  yard,  while  I  went  ■ 
up  stairs  and  busied  myself,  with  a  strange  [ 
mi.xture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  in  setting  i 
things  straight  in  the  deserted  rooms,  and 
preparing  tor  my  return  to  the  Hall  the  ■ 
next  dav.  ' 


AX  ART  STUDENT. 

(At  the  Bniish  Museum). 

Mid  gods  of  Odes  and  Odvsses, 

And  naked  nymphs  and  goddesses 
Sans  petticoats  ana  bodices 
Of  Fashion’s  later  law. 

She  sits,  till  daylight  dying  out 
Puts  hope  of  pencil-plying  out. 

And  grim  officials,  crying  out, 

Warn  students  to  withdraw. 

I  come  and  watch  her  daily  here, 

When  suns  are  smiling  gayly  here. 

Or  fogs  have  gathered  grayly  here, 

Or  rain  the  skylight  bluw: 

Though  fairest  face  between  us  is. 

Of  Juno’s  or  of  Venus’s, 

Mv  heart,  since  it  has  seen  her,  says 
’riiere ’s  none  so  fair  as  hers ! 

Of  all  these  vaunted  statues  here, 

And  graces  gazing  at  you  here. 

No  one,  methinks,  her  match  who’s  here  — 
She  moves  the  very  stone ! 

See  wine-warm  Bacchus  drink  at  her, 

And  winged  Mercury  wink  at  her, 

And  Cupid  lift  his  link  at  her 
Whose  magic ’s  as  his  own! 

5Iy  love  —  not  yet  1  ’ve  rendered  it 
In  words,  though  looks  have  tendered  it 
To  her  who  first  engendered  it, 

.\nd  made  my  days  divine : 

I  know  not  what  her  name  may  be. 

Though  this  henceforth  my  aim  maybe, — 
That  some  time  it  the  same  may  be, 

Through  life  and  death,  ns  mine! 

Of  all  thieves,  fools  are  the  worst,  —  they  rob 


A  wuiTEU  in  Temple  Bar,  in  discussing  | 

“  The  Anatomy  of  Quarrelling,”  says :  “  There 
is  nothing  more  painful,  or  more  astounding, 
to  a  reflective  man  than  to  look  back  over  j 
his  life,  and  see  how  the  necessary  evils  of 
existence  have  been  added  to  and  multiplied 
by  artificial  means.  If  we  could  only  take 
the  sum  of  the  evils  of  any  jiarticular  life, 
and  separate  those  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  prudence  ^ 

or  moderation,  or  common  sense,  we  should  ,  *  _ 

be  astonished  at  the  small  proportion  that 
would  remain.  Of  course,  it  is  nunarkably  ' 
easy  to  be  ex  post  facto  wise,  and  some  may  I 
doubt  the  advisabilitv  of  a  man’s  annoying  ! 
himself  by  contemplating  his  bygone  stu¬ 
pidity  ;  but  out  of  past  errors  may  come  j 
future  prudence,  and  a  man  who  has  proved 
to  himself  how  great  a  mistake  quarrelling  , 
is,  may  be  determined  to  avoid  thereafter  so  , 
very  profitless  an  indulgence.  Quarrelling,  | 
as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  almost  in-  ! 
variably  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  a  i 
thing  which  is  avoidalile.  Nor  is  there  any  ’ 
lot  in  life  so  fortunate  and  happy  that  quar-  | 
relling  need  be  used  as  an  alternative.  Quar-  j 
relling,  in  short,  is  altogether  and  wholly  a  ! 
blunder.  It  wastes  time,  ‘  which  is  the  stuff  j 
of  life ;  ’  it  destroys  amicable  sentiments,  that 
may  have  taken  years  to  grow ;  it  embitters 
one’s  ov/n  mind,  vexes  others,  disturbs  the 
system,  and  destroys  digestion. 

“  ‘  He  was  too  happy  to  know  anything  of 
the  passions,’  wrote  Savage  Landor  to  one 
of  his  friends  about  Thom])son  the  jwet. 

There  are  some  natures  so  harmoniously 
balanced  as  to  be  naturally  averse  to  inci¬ 
dental  and  abnormal  excitement.  There 
are  others,  again,  in  a  state  of  perjietual  and 
sudden  alternation,  flying  to  extremes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  emotional  ilirections.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  people  hover  between  those 
two  poles,  and,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
quarrelling,  abandon  themselves  pretty  much 

to  circumstances.  Now,  if  it  eould  only  be  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

w.Jl  iimlorstnrxl  that  niiarrellincr  U  as  wp  ■  monds,  to  the  Mikado  of  Jnpan.  As  the  Japanese 
well  lUKierstooa  that  tiuarriiiing  is,  as  we 

say,  inyariablv  a  blunder,  and  that  it  is  i  fg,.  Some  time  since,  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  was 

presented  by  tlie  British  Government  with  a  yacht, 
which,  as  his  person  is  held  to  be  sacred,  and  he 
is  never  allowed  out  of  his  palace  walls,  was  about 
as  appropriate  a  gift  as  if  tne  Sultan  should  select 
the  loveliest  inhabitant  of  bis  harem,  and  send  her 
as  a  present  to  the  Pope. 

Our  Danish  friends  seem  occasionally  to 
have  a  queer  way  of  showing  their  patriotism. 
At  a  public  dinner  given  the  other  day  at  Nitjii- 
hing  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII.,  there  were  about  fifty  people  pres¬ 
ent,  some  of  the  highest  state  dignitaries  among 
them,  and  when  the  gentleman  fixed  upon  rose  to 
propose  a  toast  to  the  memory  of  defunct  Royalty, 
one  of  the  guests,  a  “  notability,”  suddenly  shouted 
“No,  no!”  and  by  vociferously  repeating  this 
expression  of  dissent  brought  the  proceedings  to 
an  uncomfortable  and  embarrassing  standstill.  At 
last  lie  was  asked  to  explain  himself,  to  “  motiv- 
i  ize”  his  opinion,  which  he  finally  did  in  these 
I  words:  “  He  was  a  beast”  Great  confusion  fol¬ 
lowed,  until  another  guest  rose  to  protest  against 
this  dictum,  and  further  to  declare  that  if  anybody 
did  not  agree  with  the  proposed  toast  he  had  better 
leave  the  room,  “  in  good  old  Danish  fashion.” 
This  brought  up  a  partisan  on  the  other  side,  who 
\  suggested  that  “  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
'  down”  had  better  begin  by  doing  so  himself. 

I  Finally,  the  ■'State-Councillor  Petersen  brought 
I  order  into  the  tumultuous  proceedings  by  telling 
I  the  assembly  that,  as  everybody  had  tne  liberty  of 
I  his  opinion,  so  had  the  dissenting  gentleman  the 
'  right  to  disapprove  of  the  late  monarch.  The 
Danish  papers  are  very  angry,  chiefly  with  those 


Why  is  a  wax  candle  like  a  contented  man?  ' 

—  because  it  never  wants  nullin’. 

New  opening  in  the  India-go  Trade  :  The  Suez 
Canal. 

An  English  critic  says  that  Sherwood’s  “  Comic 
History  of  the  ITiited  Stati's  ”  will  supersede  Ban¬ 
croft’s  ! 

They  may.  —  Anonymous  writers  mav  be  said 
to  hide  themselves  beneath  an  “  inky  cloak,"  to  use 
an  expression  of  Hamlet’s ! 

A  Strange  Errand.  —  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  just  gone  to  Paris,  a  fter  an  attack  of  , 
the  small-pox  ! 

Mr.  Boucicault’s  notion  is  that  “  all  work  and  i 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  consequently  he  ; 
is  always  at  some  i)lay  or  other. 

LEICESTER  SQUARE  ENGLISH. 
Enrayed  Mossoo.  —  Cabman,  you  rob  me,  as  yon  i 
think  1  not  fight;  but  you  shall  see.  1  —  I  vill 

—  I  vill  blow  your  nose ! 

I  The  .Ve««  Freie  Presse  tells  the  story  of  a  j 
1  young  doctor  of  laws  at  Prague  who,  on  applying 
I  for  a  certificate  of  hfs  right  to  vote,  to  which  he  , 
was  fully  entitled,  was  informed  he  had  been  dead  ' 
j  for  some  time.  As  the  gentleman  in  question  ob-  ' 
stinately  refused  to  believe  in  his  own  decease,  ! 
I  even  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  the  latter  | 
I  at  last  gave  way  and  furnisheil  him  with  the  ] 
j  necessary  papers,  but  only  on  condition  of  his  j 
I  signing  a  declaration  that  he  was  still  alive.  , 

'  -  i 

1  The  China  Papers,  in  their  account  of  the  \ 
I  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  inform  us  , 
that  he  has  presented  a  snulf-box,  set  with  dia- 


1  almost  invariably  avoidable,  it  is  clear  that 
i  a  little  precaution  might  nunove  to  a  great 
I  extent  tliis  trouble  from  life.  It  takes  two 
I  to  make  a  quamd,  .and  you  may  refuse  to 
j  quarrel  if  you  like.  Tlie  longer  you  quarrel 
i  the  more  unlikely  are  you  to  convince  your 
I  opponent  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  It  is  in 
!  the  natim*  of  quarrels  that  both  disputants 
I  imagine  they  are  in  the  right.  Recrimi¬ 
nation  never  contain.s  argument  that  h.a.s  the 
!  lea.st  effect ;  and  the  only  ri'sult  of  the  quar- 
i  rel  is  to  waste  a  large  portion  of  time  in 
'  profitless  irritation,  and  to  injuri’  one’s 
i  health.” 


A  cuRiou.s  picture  of  Arab  domestic  life 
has  just  been  exhibited  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes  at  Constantina,  in  Algeria.  A 
native,  named  Ben-Kemmari,  wax  accused 
of  mutilating  hi.s  wife  bv  cutting  off  her  nose 
and  upper  lip  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Tlie 
mother  of  the  victim  said  that  to  cure  her 
son-in-law  of  his  jealousy  she  had  consulted 
a  much-venerated  maratout,  who  had  given 
her  as  a  charm  tor  her  daughter  a  serpent’s 
head  wrapped  up  in  hemp-leaves,  which  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  folds  of  her  husband’s 
turban.  The  woman  appealed  to  the  public 
present  to  prove  that  by  this  methoil  she  |  niany  state  officers  who  were  present,  decorated 
would  have  cured  the  man  of  his  suspicions,  j  with  the  orders  of  him  whom  they  so  ill  defended. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Change  of  Size.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  I’ublishers  of  Every  Saturday  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  this  popular  Journal  will  now  apiiear  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  at- 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  Iliustrations. 

During  the  past  four  years.  Evert  Saturday  has  laid 
before  its  readers  a  more  varied  and  valuable  risumi  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circuit, 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  periodical 
published  in  America.  Though  Every  Saturday  has  in 
all  resiiects  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  prqiectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  the  publishers 
propose  to  modify  the  shai>e  of  the  journal,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  Illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  European  .artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure-Pieces,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modern  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Every  Saturday  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading. 

Every  Saturday  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  American 
reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive,  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetiuj,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Magazines. 

Uy  si>eclal  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Every  Saturday  are  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Terms  ;  —  Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  SS.OO  in  ailvauce  ;  $4.00  a  year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  ]>eriodicBl  published  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870 _ The  At¬ 

lantic  Monthly  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  Unitetl  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Rayakd  Taylor  will  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
as|>ects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  notewortliy 
experiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Walker,  of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
treat  of  Fintinces,  Tariffs,  and  related  sultjet^. 

Sidney  Andrews  (“  Dixon  ”  of  the  Boston  Advertiser), 
will  give  his  impssssions  of  “  John  Chiiuunan,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

Tlie  Atlantic  fur  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
ami  .Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  Its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Terms:  Single  numlier,  35 cents;.  Per  year,  $4.00  in 
advance ;  Two  copies,  S  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  $  16.00  ;  Ten 
copies,  $  30.00,  and  $  3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FUR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Our  Young  Folks  for  1870 ; _ 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  aulhor  of  “A  Summer  in 
Ix'slie  Goldlhwaile's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  >Ve  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

OoL.  T.  W.  IIiGGiNsoN  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Reaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Carlkton,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  be  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mr.s.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“  Story  of  a  Rad  Roy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “  William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
pa|>ers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  anil  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Our  Yocno  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  botli  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogues  and  Autieo  Charades,  suitable  for  School 
E.xhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  imlucement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  $5  to  S300,  to  those 
who  will  sebd  the  largest  list  of  nets  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  $  10  to  $  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  suburibers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A  Si>ecimen  Copy  sent  fru. 

Terms.  —  The  price  of  Oar  Young  Fotks  Ie  $2.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Folks  and  AUuntie  Monthly,  8  5.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Profs.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gurnet. — 
The  North  American  Review  has  fur  more  than  fifty 
years  maintained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  fur  schoUirship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  conductors  of  the  Berieu)  aim  to  make  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  publisheil  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

TER518.  —  Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  0.  &  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Single 
Numbers,  8 1.50.  ffhe  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

SubscriiHinns  should  be  remitted  iu  Post-Office 
Orders  or  in  lirufts  on  Boston  or  New  York,  ptyiable  to 
the  order  of  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


January  8,  1870.] 


1]VERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 
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ApiilicatlunM  for  AilvortUliiK  I» 
KVKBY  SATVKDAV  Hhould  b«  addroHHed 
to  OKO.  W.  CARK,  care  MeHHrH.  Fieldit, 
OtiKOod,  St  Co.,  Boiitoii,  MaMM. 


<<«OOD  iVEWS’’ 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Optic  alwayti  lnculcatei4  a  moral  precept.” 

Down  the  Rhine; 

Or,  Young  America  in  Germany.  Illustrated,  f  l.&O. 
Completing  Young  America  Abroad.  6  volumes  la 
ueat  boxes. 

Outiraid  Bound.  Dikes  and  Ditches. 

Shamrock  and  Thistle.  Palace  and  Cottage. 

Bed  Cross.  Down  the  Khiue. 

”  The  P.  O.  I*,  was  a  jolly  Kthioplan.” 


B.  O.  W.  C.; 

A  Bonk  for  Boys.  By  the  author  of  “The  Dodge 
Club.”  Illustrated.  S  l.&O. 

Brilliant.  Original.  Wide-avake.  Captivating. 

A  KoiuiciUK  Present  for  Itoy  or  Girl. 


The  Bound  volume  uotv  ready. 

Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine  for  1869 

Contains  four  long  Stories  by  Olivir  OPTir,  viz. :  — 

LlRhtnluK  Kxpress;  Or,  The  Rival  Academies. 

On  Time;  Or,  The  Young  Captain  of  the  Ucayga 
Steamer. 

Switch  Off;  Or,  The  War  of  the  Students. 

Break  Cp  I  Or,  The  Y’oung  Peacemakers  ; 

and  Stories,  Poems,  Sketches,  Dialogues,  Declamations, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  &C.,  contributed  by  favorite  writers  for 
the  young. 

832  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  illustrated  with 
twelve  full-page  engravings,  by  celebrated  writers,  and 
llfty-two  illustrations  of  the  most  popular  stories  in  the 
volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  B  3.60. 

The  bound  volume  for  1869  and  the  numbers  for  1370, 
price,  &.00. 


Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine  for  1870 

Will  contain  the  last  story  of  the 

T.AKE  SHORE  SERIES. 

By  OLIVER  OPTIC, 

— 4ve  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  its  columns, 
and  have  been  heartily  indorsed  by  thousands  of  readers, 
—  entitled, 

BEAR  AND  FORBEAR; 


GREAT  RETAIL  SALE 


P’INE  CLOTHING. 


IVIacullar,  Williams,  A  Parker’s 
Stock 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  RETAIL, 

At  Cower  Prlcea  than  have  been  made  at 
any  time  during  the  past  seven  years. 


In  our  retail  sale  of  Winter  Clothing  during  the  present 
month,  our  whole  stock  has  been  marked  down  to  lower 
prices  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  seven  years ;  and 
we  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  lots,  which 
ore  especially  cheap ;  — 

In  the  Rrtail  Clothing  Department,  a  very  nice  lot 
of  heavy  black  Moscow  beaver  Ovkkcoats,  of  excellent 
quality,  just  made,  and  well  worth  $  30,  are  marked  down 
to  TWENTY  DOLLA118  ;  a  lot  of  fine  Austrian  frosted 
beaver  Overcoats,  former  price  U35,  now  marked  TWENTY 
DOLLARS ;  a  lot  of  heavy  all-wool  American  gray  frieze 
Overcoats,  wry  durable,  lately  sold  for  S  20,  now  marked 
TEN  DOLLARS. 

Several  lots  of  very  nice  Reefing  Jackets,  for  EIGH¬ 
TEEN,  TWENTY,  and  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,— 
five  to  ten  dollars  less  than  value. 

A  lot  of  Business  Suits,  of  Utica  Mills  gray  mixed  Cas- 
simerc,  fanner  price  $28,  now  marked  down  to  EIGH¬ 
TEEN  DOLLARS  the  Suit  ( Coat,  $  10  —  Pantaloons,  $  6 
—  Vr.st,  $3);  and  many  other  lots  of  Winter  Overcoats 
and  Suits,  equally  cheap,  all  of  our  own  manufacture, 
and  every  article  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  purchaser,  however  low  the  price. 

In  tlie  Ci’STOM  Department,  we  are  taking  orders  for 
Overcoats  to  be  made  to  measure  for  THIRTY  to  FORTY- 
FIVE  DOLLARS;  tlie  latter  price  for  all  the  finest  Im- 
imrted  Beaver,  Chinchilla,  and  Fur  Beaver  Coatings, 
which  are  usually  sold  for  $&&  to  $70.  Overcoats  to 
order,  from  heavy  blue  Scotch  Chinchilla,  a  very  band- 
some  material,  for  THIRTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Suits  made  to  order  from  tlie  finest  Imported  winter 
Pic|U&  and  Diagonal  Coatings.  FIFTY  DOLLARS  (Coat, 
$  30  —  Pantaloons,  $  13  —  Vest,  87);  usual  price,  .$  60 
to  $75. 

Suits  made  to  order,  from  dark  mixed  Suitings,  —  best 
quality  of  goods,  made  this  season  by  Edward  Harris, 
Lippitt  Woollen  Co.,  Jesse  Eddy  &  Sons,  and  other  first- 
class  manufacturers, —  FORTY  DOLLARS  the  suit  (Coal, 
$  24  —  Pantaloons,  $  10  —  Yrst,  $  6). 

Suits  made  to  order,  from  other  good  American  CassU 
meres,  THIRTV-FIVE  DOLLARS,  —  all  warranted  made 
lu  first-class  manner. 

All  piece  goods  by  the  yard,  at  retail,  for  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  wholesale  prices. 

In  the  Fcbnishinq  Ooods  Department,  we  offer  about 
one  hundred  dozen  nice  heavy  Winter  Undershirts  and 
Drawers,  at  retail,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  worth  $  1.50 
to  8  2.00  ;  and  all  other  articles  of  Gentlemen's  Furnish¬ 
ing  Goods  at  very  low  prices. 

MACULLAK,  WILLIAMS,  St  PAKKKK, 
200  Washington  Street. 

Boston,  January  1,  1870. 


NEW  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION,  j 

Unsectarian^  Independent  Journal^  devoted  to  Religion^ 
Morale^  Reform^  Foreign  and  Domestic  AVi0«  oj 
the  Church  and  the  Worlds  LUerature^ 

Science^  Ari^  AgrUuUure^ 

TradSy  Financey 

ete.y  etCsy  j 

and  containlnfr  Household  Stories,  Choice  Poems,  Walks  | 

with  the  Children,  etc.,  etc.,  embracing  contributious  from  ' 
WELL-KNOWN  AND  EMINENT  WRITERS.  .  j 

HEIVRY  W.4KD  BEECHER,  | 

whose 

POWERFUL  EDITORIALS,  LITERARY  REVIEWS, 

AND 

l.ECTUKl!:.KOO>[  TALK.S, 

so  richly  freighted  with  Christian  Experience,  appear 
regularly  in  its  columns,  has  undertaken  the  formation 
and  guidance  of  the  paper.  | 

With  Mr.  Beecher  as  its  i 

Editor-in-Chief, 

AIDED  BY  SOME  OP  THE  BEST  AND  MOST 
NOTABLE  TALENT  OF  THE  LAND, 

the  paper  cannot  but  cany  good,  Christian  food,  for  heart 
and  soul,  to  its  many  iucreasing  readers.  That  will  be 
its  constant  endeavor. 

Aiming  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Journal,  and  a 

COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

and  having  for  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  BIBLE  TRUTH,  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 
will  advocate,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  liberty,  the  fellow¬ 
ship  and  co-operation  of  Christ’s  people  of  every  name. 
Remgnizing  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  different 
church  organizations  as  the  natural  result  of  the  many- 
mindedness  of  mankind,  it  will  endeavor  to  treat  all 
Christian  deaominations  with  fairness  and  love,  stating 
its  own  opinions  with  frankness  but  in  kindness,  and  pro¬ 
viding  an  arena  for  courteous  debate  not  hedged  in  by 
sectarian  boundaries.  Without  undervalniug  doctrinal 
truth,  it  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster  and  enforce  Chrla- 
Tlanlty  as  a  Etfe,  rather  than  a  theological  system. 
ItU 

For  Christians  of  all  Denominations. 


ITS  FORM:  ’SIXTEEN  PAGES,  Larg*  Qdarto,  Cut 
AND  Stitchid,  so  Convenient,  both  for  use  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  a  great  and  special  merit  in  its  favor,  apart 
from  its  superior  literary  attractions. 

ns  CIRCULATION :  Spreading  with  Wonderfci. 
Rapiditt,  showing  that  the  paiier  supplies  a  real  need  of 
the  Christian  public. 

ITS  PRICE: 

(ONLY  Sa.50  PER  YEAR. 
Snbscribe  for  It !  Grt  others  to  take  it ! 


Circulars  sent  upon  appUcatiou,  contaioing  List  of 

Liberal  Cash  Commissions  and  Premiums 
for  Subscriptions. 

I!E^S.4MPLE  COPIE.S  sent  PREE  to  any 
address. 

J.  B.  FORD  Oc  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

MRS.  S.  A.  MOODY’S  Patented 
Self-Adjusting;  Abdominal 
Corsets.  Tie  only  Corset  made 
upon  correct  principles.  After  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  change  arising  from 
the  necessity  for  relief  firom  ill-health 
of  the  inventor  herself,  this  admirable 
and  practical  invention  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  and  its  use  has  proved  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  many.  Its  adaptability,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  comfort  make  it  far 
superior  to  any  corset  or  supporter 
ever  before  offered  to  the  public.  It 
has  been  extensively  worn  and  tested  on  persons  of  all  ages; 
and  thousands,  unable  to  walk  or  take  exercise  of  any  kind, 
have  been  so  remarkably  relieved  and  benefited  by  this 
corset  that  their  medical  attendants  have  adopted  it  as  part 
of  their  regular  practice  ;  asserting  that  its  universal  use 
would  make  female  diseases  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule.  It  is  simple  and  very  substantial,  gives  up¬ 
rightness  and  elegance  to  the  form  as  well  as  elasticity  and 
tone  to  the  whole  system,  and  is  becoming  universally 
popular  with  ladies.  For  full  particulars  tend  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  Sold  at  wholesale  by  the  Manufacturers,  THE  BOS¬ 
TON  CORSET  SKIRT  CO.,  117  Summer  St.,  Boston ; 
and  at  retail  by  Mrs.  3.  A.  Moody,  783  Broadway,  New 
York  ;  Wm.  T.  Hopkins,  1115  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia; 
W.  F.  Daily,  11  Leight  St.,  Baltimore  ;  Mrs.  J.  6.  Ford, 
17  Temple  Place,  Boston  ;  51.  S.  Heckle,  Chicago,  HI.  ; 
John  Sbillito  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Brown  k  Webber, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and  by  all  first-class  dealers  in  Corsets. 


$2,000  A  YEAH  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  znachine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alike  on  both 
sides.  ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  fiirther  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  or  St  Louis,  Bio. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL,  and  Other 

Poems.  By  ALraxn  Tshhtsox. 

1.  Uniform  with  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  bound  in  cloth, 
81.00. 

2.  Uniform  with  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper,  25 
cents. 

3.  Uniform  with  Half-Dollar  Tennyson,  paper,  10 
cents. 

For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Pnblishers, 

,|FI£LDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Roston. 


Or,  The  Young  Skipper  of  Lake  Ucayga. 

During  the  year  1870  Ora  Bovs  and  Girls  will  contain 
Four  of  Oliver  Optic’s  Stories,  and  with  the  first 
number  in  April  will  he  commenced 

THE  ONWARD  AND  UPWARD  SERIES, 

which  will  contain  Six  Stories,  embracing  the  experience 
of  alive  boy  in  six  different  occupations,  as  follows ;  — 

1.  Field  and  Forest;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Farmer. 
'i.  I’lnne  and  Plank ;  or,  The  Mishaps  of  a  Ble- 
cbanic. 

3.  Desk  and  Debit;  or,  The  Catastrophes  of  a 

Clerk. 

4.  CrlnKle  and  Cross-Tree ;  or.  The  Sea  Swashes  i 

of  a  Sailor.  I 

3.  Rivouac  and  Itattle ;  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  1 
tidier.  I 

6.  Nea  and  Shore ;  or,  The  Tramps  of  a  Traveller.  I 

Our  Bovs  and  Girls  for  1370  will  contain  three  of  | 
these  stories,  in  addition  to  the  last  story  of  the  Lake  | 
Shore  Series,  and  their  publication  in  this  form  presents 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  Magazine  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
taiu  them  at  the  earlieit  time,  and  in  the  cheapest  form. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  an  array  of  stories  for  young 
people  cannot  be  obtained  In  any  other  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  writings  of  OLI¬ 
VER  OPTIC,  the  publishers  invite  attention  to  other 
prominent  features  of  the  Magazine.  All  the  old  favorites  j 
will  be  retained,  and  many  additional  writers  of  eminence  | 
have  been  engaged. 

OuvER  Optic’s  Maoazinr  is  issued  Fifty -two 
timea  a  J'ear,  and  furnishea  more  first-class  American 
reading-matter,  and  at  less  cost,  than  any  similar  publi¬ 
cation. 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE. 


Single  Subscription,  One  Year  .  ,  .  ,  .$  2.50 

One  Volume,  Six  Moutlis . 1.25 

Single  Copies . Ofi 

Three  Subscriptions,  One  Year  ....  6.50 

Five  Subscriptions,  One  Year . 10.00 

Ten  Subscriptions,  One  Year  (with  an  extra  copy 
free) . 20.00 


Canvassers  and  Local  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
Town.  A  handsome  cloth  cover,  with  a  beautiful  gilt  de¬ 
sign,  will  be  furnished  for  binding  the  numbers  for  1869, 
for  fifty  cents.  All  the  numbers  for  1867, 1868, 1869,  aud 
1870,  will  be  supplied  fur  88.  The  bound  volume  for 
esch  year  will  be  furnished  for  83.50.  Each  new  sub¬ 
scriber  remitting  8 10  shall  receive  the  bound  volumes  for 
1867, 1868,  and  1869,  and  all  the  numbers  for  1870,  as 
they  are  issued.  Either  bound  volume  and  the  numbers 
for  1870,  as  issued,  for  8  5. 

Club  Rates  with  other  MaKazines. 

Oliver  Colic's  Magazine,  with  either  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harpet^e  Monthly,  Harper' e  Bazar,  The  Mantle  Monthly, 
or  Tka  Oalazy,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  for 
8  5. 

Specimens  sent  Free  by  mail,  on  application  to 
the  Publishers, 

LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

149  WashluKton  Street,  Boston,  j 


I  THE  HUlffAH  HAIR. — Many  persons 
I  abuse  this  delicate  and  beautiful  ornament,  by  burning 
I  it  with  aleohatic  leashes  and  plastering  it  with  grease, 

I  which  has  no  affinity  for  the  skin,  and  is  not  absorbed. 
Burnett's  Cocaaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  etc.,  is 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  tor  the  hair,  —  is  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  various  conditions, 
preventing  its  falling  off  and  promoting  its  healthy  growth. 

GROVER  &  BAKER’S 

CELEBRATED 

SEWING  MACHINES 

are  surpassed  by  none,  in  performing  any  kind  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNABIENTAL  SEWING. 

GROVER  St  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
34  SUBIBIER  STREin*,  BOSTON. 

Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY  FOR 

ALL  THE 

M-\G-\ZINES  AND  REVIEWS, 
American  tuid  Foreign. 

The  subscribers  having  purchased  the  PERIODICAL 
and  SU^CRIPTION  BUSINESS  formerly  conducted  by 
I  Messrs.  A.  Williams  k  Co.,  at  No.  100  Washington 
Street,  will  continue  the  same,  and  are  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  with  any 

REVIEWS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

American  or  Foreign. 

*,*  Town  and  Private  Libraries,  Clubs,  or  Individuals 
supplied  promptly  and  upon  the  best  terms.  Catalogues 
with  prices  furui^cd  on  application. 

CROSBY  AND  DAMRELL, 

No.  100  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


STAMMERING 


I  Permanently  cured  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scientific  Appliances, 
'  They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Paris 
Exhibitions,  and  are  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Illustratsd 
London  Metes  and  Medical  Timea.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMPSON  St 
CO.,  Box  d07tt,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World  1 

H-iVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIR  ST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCF. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

.  ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


At  the  E-XPOSmON  UNIB'ERSELLE,  Paris,  1867,  we 
were  awarded  by  the  highest  authority  The  Imperial 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  First 
Gold  Medal.  The  Legion  of  Honor  was  the  Highest 
Award  at  the  Paris  Exposition  to  any  Piano-Forte  estab¬ 
lishment  competing,  and  CHICKERING  k  SONS  alone 
received  that  award. 

Our  Manufactory  covers  an  entire  acre  of  ground,  six 
Stories  in  height,  and  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  any 
other  Piano  Factory  in  the  world. 

Every  part  of  the  Piano  is  made  in  this  one  building, 
under  our  own  special  vigilance.  We  are  now  finishing 
45  Pianos  per  week,  employing  400  of  the  most  skilful 
workmen  in  the  country.  We  are  now  perfecting  ar¬ 
rangements,  by  the  occupancy  of  our  entire  building,  to 
finish,  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  80  PIANOS 
PER  WEEK,  for  which,  by  the  general  increase  of 
our  orders  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries,  we  an¬ 
ticipate  a  ready  sale. 

THE  CHICKERING  PIANOS  are  used  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  at  all  the  principal  concerts  in  this  country,  by 
all  our  leading  artists,  public  schools,  convenu,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Every  piauo  is  accompanied  by  a  written  warranty. 


!246  WashiUKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lta  St.,  New  York. 


I  JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  Celebrated 


HAXCFACTOtU’S  WaUBOCSI, 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  St  SONS. 


WEBB’S  ADDEB.  —  Only  Practical 

Adding  Machine  in  the  World. 

This  little  machine,  no  less  wonderful  in  its  simplicity 
than  in  its  efficacy,  has  won  a  more  speedy  success  than 
any  other  invention  of  the  day.  While  the  sewing-ma¬ 
chine  bad  to  struggle  through  long  years  for  adoption, 
Webb’s  Adding  Machine  was  accepted  at  once.  Where 
numbers  are  called  oIL  it  gives  iastantaneoas  additions. 
It  carries  up  the  columns  of  a  ledger  account,  two  at  a 
time,  with  mechanical  accuracy.  The  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  writes  in  his  testimo¬ 
nial,  “IT  RELIEVES  THE  MIND  ENTIRELY,  AND 
REDUCES  ARITHMETIC  TO  A  SIMPLE  MOTION  0? 
THE  HAND !  ”  The  machine  took  the  first  medals  and 
diplomas  at  the  last  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York, 
j  and  also  at  the  last  Mass.  State  Fair,  in  Boeton.  It  is 
I  guaranteed  to  do  everything  claimed  for  it,  and  the  report 
I  comes  from  nearly  all  who  use  it  that  iwt  enough  is  elaimsd 
I  —  that  it  does  more.  Price,  8  8.00  and  8 10.00.  Sent  by 
I  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  pontage  (81  centa),  or  by  ex- 
i  presa,  C.  0.  D.,  at  the  cuatomer’a  expense.  To  remit 
I  (post-office  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft),  saves  the 
I  return-money  charge.  For  circular,  testimonials,  Ac., 
I  enclose  stamp.  State  and  county  rights  (exclusiye)  for 
I  sale.  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

I  E.  P.  DUTTON  St  CO.,  SeUing  Agents, 
j  713  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fbeL  No 
I  express  charges.  Send  for  circulars. 

O.  R.  BRIGGS  St  CO., 

184  Washingtoc  St.,  New  York. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICEj  READING, 


[January  8,  1870, 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 


Toe  Bostom  Daily  Advertiser  hai  already  entered 
upon  its  flfty-sixth  year,  and  is  the  oldest  and  largett 
daliy  Journal  in  Netr  EoKland.  Now,  as  heretofore,  its 
purpose  is  to  present  a  true  picture  of  Uie  life  of  the  times, 
by  means  of  full  and  authentic  news,  carefully  prepareil 
reports,  varied  and  widely  extended  correspnnilence,  and 
intelligent  discussion  of  passing  events.  Their  facilities 
for  supplying  all  that  belongs  to  an  enterprising  and 
well-conducted  newspaper  were  never  better  organized 
than  now,  and  they  anticipate  with  confidence  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  support  with  which  their  efforts  have  thus 
fur  been  rewarded. 


The  Editorial  Depart mciit. 

The  editorial  conduct  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  will 
continue,  as  it  has  been,  in  sympathy  with  the  best  New 
England  thought  and  interests.  In  regard  to  the  ap. 
proved  American  policy  of  fostering  all  our  great  national 
Interests  by  means  of  suitable  legislation,  it  takes  no  new 
ground,  Imt  aims  to  give  Just  effect  to  the  views  of  which 
It  has  for  many  years  been  the  consistent  advocate. 
While  adhering  to  the  old  landmarks  In  this  respect,  it 
hopes  to  give  new  life  and  a  wider  scope  to  the  discussion 
of  the  political,  literary,  and  social  topics  of  the  hour. 
The  expaniling  interests  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
capital,  will  also  And  in  its  columns  a  full  and  Impartial 
hearing.  To  the  discussion  of  alt  these  questions,  local 
as  well  as  geneml.  It  will  bring,  as  heretofore,  careful  in¬ 
quiry  and  au  earnest  and  libeni  spirit. 


Patent  Merino  Vests. 


Patent  Merino^rawers, 


The  NesTg  Department. 

The  Daily  Advertiser  contains  and  preserves  a  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  record  of  all  interesting  local  events ; 
Impartial  reports  of  societies,  the  courts,  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  ;  a  daily  summary  of  New  England  news,  supplied 
by  diligent  correspondents  and  a  large  list  of  exchanges  ; 
a  concise  and  original  summary  of  news  **  In  General  ”  ; 
and  brief  notes  and  comments  on  passing  affairs.  To 
these  are  added  the  special  departments  of  Art,  Music, 
ths  Drama,  and  New  Publications,  in  all  of  which  are 
promptly  given  the  results  of  personal  examlnation'and 
of  bold  and  discriminating  criticism.  The  domestic  and 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which 
has  long  attracted  attention,  has  been  still  further  |ier- 
fected,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  its  readers  with  fresh 
iutelllgenoe  from  all  the  most  interesting  points  of  thought 
and  action  at  home  and  abroad.  Tbe  regular  letters  of 
our  correspondents  at  Washington  and  London  will  he 
supplemented  by  regular  and  occasional  letters  from  the 
leading  centres  of  interest  in  America  and  Europe,  fur 
which  the  services  of  shrewd  observers  and  good  travel¬ 
lers  have  been  engaged.  New  developments  in  science 
and  the  arts,  whatever  is  strange  ami  new  in  society,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  life,  will  here  also  find  its  appropriate 
record. 


Fine  Wool  Vests. 


Fine  Wool  Drawers. 


RATHER  EMBARRASSING. 

Rich  Unci.k.  —  "0  Tom,  do  me  the  favor  to  leave  this  at  your  cousin’s,  in  Regent  Street. 


Cashmere  and  Cloth  Gloves. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES.  — Buyers 

of  Watches  ft  retail  should  be  on  their  guard  against 


THE  NURSERY 


buying  watches  represented  as  “  American,*’ and  which 


A  Magazine  for  Toongest  Headers. 


are  usually  advertised  in  eonnectioa  with  the  words 


Oroide,”  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other  words  calculated 


Castor  and  Wool  Gloves. 


Tbe  Busineas  Department. 


Tills  unrivalled  Magazine,  begun  January,  1867,  enters 
upon  its  7lh  volume,  January,  1370,  with  a  largely  iu- 
creased  circulation  aud  many  additional  attractions.  In 


to  attract  attention.  Nine  caaes  out  of  ten,  such  watches 


Tri  Dailt  Advertiser  Hrs  long  mRde  a  apecialty  of 
its  Business  Department,  and  its  requirements  are  still 
recogiilzetl  and  carefully  attended  to.  The  Financial, 
Commercial,  and  Marine  Departments  are  under  the 
charge  of  experienced  reporters,  who  will  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  record  of  business 
movements  in  their  several  departments.  The  Financial 
Record  contains  a  list  of  the  sales  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  Salee  of  stocks  by  auction  )  a  review  of  the  Money 
market,  tbe  Gold  market,  and  the  Government  Bond  mar¬ 
ket,  with  the  latest  quotations ;  full  telegraphic  reports 
from  New  York,  with  the  Stock  quotations,  aud  such  other 
A  nanciul  mutters  as  are  of  interest  or  value.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Record  gives  full  reports  of  the  Merchandise  markets, 
domestic  and  foreign,  including  extended  daily  reports  of 
the  Boston  Produce  market,  of  the  receipta  of  Aour,  grain, 
and  iirovisions,  by  land  and  water ;  together  with  full 
lists  of  imparts  and  exporta,  and  tables  of  values,  prepareil 
exclusively  for  this  paper.  The  Dry  Goods  market,  with 
weekly  quotations  of  the  leading  fabrics  ;  tlie  Boot  and 
Shoa  market,  with  a  ivoord  of  shipmeuta  ;  the  Metal  and 
Lumber  markets  ;  aud  the  Cattle  market,  have  tb«  con¬ 
stant  supervisiau  of  experienced  and  trustworthy  bands. 
In  all  these  departments,  market  reports  from  distant 
points  are  daily  received  by  telegraph.  The  Marine 
Journal  dally  furnishes  to  the  merchant  aud  ship-owner 
copious  reports  of  tbe  movements  of  our  mcrchaut  ma¬ 
rine. 


Kid  and  Calf  Mittens. 


are  spurious,  as  our  genulue  movements  are  seldom.  If 


ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 


CYer,  put  into  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases. 
Large  numbers  of  these  worthless  watches  bear  colorable 


the  novelty  and  variety  which  have  made  it  so  great  a 
favorite  in  former  years  will  be  kept  up  with  increased 
spirit,  as  sre  have  made  arrangemeuls,  Ihrnogh  A  SPE¬ 
CIAL  AGENT  IN  KL'ROPE,  to  procure  for  us  all  that  is 
freshest  snd  best  from  those  artists  whose  speciality  is  to 
make  drawings  of  and  for  children. 

:  Original  designs  by  OsCar 'PLnscH,  Rnd  some  of  our 
best  American  artists,  have  alreudy  been  procured  ;  Riid 
to  these  we  shall  add  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
FroUCh,  Billin’Cs,  Miss  llraPHREY,  Froxemt,  Weir, 
Gilbert,  lIoucHToy,  and  Barxes.  The  Piclorial  Ciarmt 
of  tile  Work  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  delight  all  lovers  of 
art,  as  well  as  young  children.  The  fresh  and  original 


imitations  of  oar  trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buy¬ 


er*  who  do  not  know  respootible  Jewellsn  ihould  Arst 


Patent  Merino  Hosiei'y. 
Fine  Wool  Stockings. 
Black  and  Fancy  Hose. 


procure  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  dllferent  styles  of 


watches  made  by  the  American  Watch  Company  of  Wal¬ 
tham.  Mass.  The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much 


useful  informatioD  to  watob-buyers.  AddiSst 


will  be  prepare.1  with  the  care  that  has  won  for  “  The 
Nursery  ”  the  roiiAdence  and  entliuslastic  commendation 
of.  so  many  intelligent  parents,  as  the  best  magazine  ever 
publislud 


ROBBINS  A  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 


182  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 


VICK’!$ 

FLORAiL  GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 


Besides  the  Old  Favorites, 

Uncle  Charloa.  Msrlon  Douiglas,  Bmlly  Cnr> 
ter,  Ida  Fay,  Alfred  Selwyn,  .Aiiiut 
Livinifaton,  Aiiiit  Clara,  A 
P.apa,  Ac., 

we  have  secured  other  contriliutors  of  distinguished  merit, 
who  have  shown  a  marked  talent  for  writing  for  the  young. 

No  family  in  wliich  the  intellectual  wants  of  cliildren 
are  cared  fur  should  be  without  “  The  N  ursory,"  as  it  is 
the  best  of  all  aids  in  teachiug  to  read,  and  iuspiriiig  a 
taste  for  letters  and  art. 


Shiiiis,  Collars,  CuSs. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  ADVERTISER. 


The  Semi-Weeslt  Advertisir  is  printed  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  aud  Saturday  morning,  contains  few  advenise- 
lueuts,  and  is  devoted  to  news  and  miscellaneous  reading. 


The  First  Editiox  or  One  Hcndred  .and  Twenty 
Thocsand  copies  of  VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  FLORAL 
guide,  is  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is 
elegantly  printed  on  Ane  tinted  impcr,  with  about  200 
Ane  wo^  engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetaliles,  and  a 
beaatUul  Colored  Plate  —  consisting  of  seveu  varie¬ 
ties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  making  A  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive, 
Flwal  Guide  publWied,  giving  plain  and  Ihoraagb  direo 
tisaifiirtbe  ,  i  .  , 

mTumx  w  nowns  avd  txastables. 

She  FIsmI  OaUe  IspnMIebifi  for  the  benefit  of  my  cos- 
tmaen,  to  whom  U  is  sent  free  without  sppiication,  but 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten 
Cent*,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Roeheater,  Hew  Tmrk. 


Robes  de  Chambre. 


THE  WEEKLY  SPECTATOR, 


Terms,  S1.50  a  year,  in  advance;  1-t  cts. 
a  single  number.  A  lilieral  discount  to 
clubs.  Premiums  given  for  new  sub* 
Bcribers.  Sample  number,  10  cts. 


Umbrellas,  Canes. 


Tlie  quarto  form,  taken  by  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
Advkrtiskr  under  this  title  two  years  ago,  has  appnived 
itself  by  fur  the  best  for  a  paper  of  general  reailing  for  the 
family.  In  its  eight  pages,  containing  forty-eiglit  columns 
of  reailing  matter,  it  gives  all  the  m.utter  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser  not  of  transient  or  purely  Irsial  interest,  and 
adds  tberelp  a  carefully  digested  summary  of  the  News  of 
tha  Week  ;  a  good  Story  from  the  best  foreign  sources  nr 
from  origiiisl  writers  specially  cngagiHl  j  and  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  invaluable  to  the  intelligent  farmer. 


ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHER, 


13  W'asIUngton  Street,  Boston. 


AX -F.-XTEXSIVE  .^VXD  SUPERIOR  VARIETY 


OF  SERVICEABLE  GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Dailt  Adtertiser  is  S 12 
per  annum.  To  clubs  of  Ave  and  uu.ier  twenty,  to  one 
aildress,  tbe  price  is  9  9.60  per  copy.  To  clubs  of  twenty 
aud  upwards,  tbe  pries  is  99.00  per  copy. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Suii-Wbeelt  Adtxr- 
TI8SR  it  S  4  per  year. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Werxlt  Stectator  is  S  2 
per  year,  or  9  2.60  if  not  paid  in  adrance.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  is  made  to  clubs.  Address 


Black- Walnut  Ch.anibcr 
Sets, 


Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 


AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 


BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 


WHICH,  FOR 

STYLE,  ELEGANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

ARE  UNSURPASSED. 


For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 

Agents  wanted  in  ail  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  8t.,  Boston; 

013  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 
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